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When Norman Granz assembled his 
material for the “Jazz Scene Album” 
he decided to include solos by three of 
America’s best-known tenor saxophone 
players. Actually, despite the good 
nature of his charity concerts, 
Norman Granz is obviously a much 
more astute business man than he is a 
lover of jazz, but as most modernists 
will already have realised, the value of 
the “Jazz Scene” exceeds by far the 
dubious qualities blown at the normal 
J.A.T.P. recording session. 

Two of these solos—a Flip Phillips- 
Machito-Afro-Cuban fusion and Lester 
Young's exciting Wanna Be Happy” 
—feature styles of approach now fairly 
common in the field of contemporary 


jazz. The third piece however, aptly 


entitled “Picasso”, provides what is 
probably the most unconventional sound 
in the entire Album. 

In addition it features yet another 
musical portrait illustrating the tre- 
mendous inspiration and ideas of our 
greatest jazz tenor saxophone player, 
Coleman Hawkins. 

The idea of “*Picasso”’ was to record 
a Hawkins solo entirely devoid of 
rhythmic accompaniment. It’s not a 
particularly nice idea when one con- 
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A PICASSO FOR 
ALL TASTES 


by 


raymond horricks 


siders just how vital the rhythmic 
element has been to the entire history 
and development of jazz. Even the 
early modernist pioneers of the Minton 
era couldn’t eliminate completely the 
forceful beat of jazz, though they broke 
and remoulded its patterns to suit 
their own melodic creations. Had 
Picasso” featured a lesser saxophonist, 
then I might have been tempted to 
merely acknowledge the new, unaccom- 
panied tenor sound and express my 
distaste at Granz’ implication. 


NO RHYTHM SECTION 

Yet such is the power of the Hawk’s 
musical imagination, and so deep is his 
feeling for the expression of jazz that 
he overcomes the pre-designed diffi- 
culty of no rhythmic support with a 
masterful display that could hardly 
have been equalled by any other living 
jazzman. I’m not trying to pretend 
that the listener doesn’t miss a rhythm 
section. (Quite on the contrary, one 
becomes very much aware of this 
discrepancy on the occasions when the 
soloist pauses.) Nor do I think that 
the Hawk has in any way surpassed 
his previous work through the con- 
troversial nature of this recording. 
The spirit and excitement of a “Jamaica 
Shout”, the fierce, passionate out- 
pouring of “Hello Lola” and_ the 
exquisite beauty of his rhapsodic, 
ballad-style solos (“Body and Soul’), 
“Leave My Heart Alone” etc.) still 
appeal more strongly to me. 


But I do find through the medium 
of “Picasso” that the modern Hawkins, 
despite a somewhat recent wane in 
popularity, has still no betters in the 
world of jazz. The original conception 
for the solo, in fact the whole atmos- 
phere connected with its recording 
pointed to a tenor story which would 
meander aimlessly, with little or no 
musical form. From any other tenor- 
man this could have been the result. 
With Hawkins forming the improvisa- 
tion, however, the solo becomes a piece 
of real jazz, captivating by an inspira- 
tion which speaks purposely from the 
heart. 


A STREAM OF PURE JAZZ 

Then again, Coleman could easily 
have used this setting to pull a stealthy 
series of technical tricks. Instead he 
produces a fluent stream of pure jazz, 
bubbling over from the fountain of 
his endless ideas. Blowing with assur- 
ance throughout the record’s 12inch 
confines and using no exhibitions the 
tenor carefully binds together a series. 
of logical and interesting thoughts. 
The building of these thoughts remains 
quite calm and evenly spaced. The 
Hawk doesn’t even seek to mount his 
ideas towards a dramatic climax; 
rather he prefers to impress us by his 
taste and the consistent level-headedness 
of his stylish phrasing. 

Doubtless realising at the time how 
lonely his instrument would tend to 
sound without the supporting accentua- 
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tion of at least bass and drums, Hawkins 
plays an extended melodic line. By 
superb control he succeeds in main- 
imising the opening effect of breathing 
pauses upon the path of the solo. 
Further to his credit one senses during 
the melodic unfolding an ever present 
source of latent rhythmic power. He 
sets his own moving atmosphere and 
delivers chorus after chorus with a 
declaration of feeling that relegates the 
absence of rhythm men to a position 
of secondary importance. The con- 
tinual richness of his full tone wells 
out with the heavy emotion for which 
the Hawk’s playing has so long been 
famed. It is a unique tone: as vitally 
a part of Coleman as the bitter, shrill 
alto sound is to Parker. Probably the 
only present-day tenorman whose tone 
bears a real relationship to that of 
Hawkins is Don Byas. 


MOULIN ROUGE 

Quite apart from the “Picasso” 
recording, Coleman has more recently 
been experimenting with various un- 
usual intrumental settings. re- 
corded the simple, beautiful melody 
“Amber” with an accompaniment of 
strings ; then also he cut the “Moulin 
Rouge” theme music and “Ruby” 
amidst the assembly of baritone sax, a 
trombone section and rhythm. Appar- 
ently one can still take part in the 
progression of jazz without dangling 
from the branches of the cool tree. 


COLUMBIA 7’ 


The Hawk Talks; Fancy Dan ; 
V.I.P.’s Boogie; Jam with Sam 


SOMETHING Old SOMETHING New 


DUKE ELLINGTON and his Orchestra 
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Even from his earliest recordings 
with Fletcher Henderson, the Hawk has 
never remained a conservative. His 
musical taste is frank and quite catholic. 
He expressed an admiration for the 
bop style and wherever possible helped 
its younger musicians like Navarro 
and Allen Eager, but he did not attempt 
to limit his own playing to their school. 
Preferring to retain the element of 
previous individualism, he has by 
passed the stage of pure bop and is now 
delving into the broader field of modern- 
ism which gained its emergence as the 
aftermath to the findings of the Minton- 
ians. 


TASTE AND ORIGINIALTY 

The importance of his influence has 
never been akin to the erratic surge of 
the revolutionary—it is much more the 
gradual conclusive exertion of a per- 
fectly ordered mind. 

I can now realize in the unblemished 
taste and originality of Coleman Haw- 
kins, all the admirable qualities regret- 
tably lost to jazz through Louis Arm- 
strong embarking upon a semi-commer- 
cial policy. 

My appreciation of jazz is not 
limited to merely the modern idiom; 
as a matter of fact my collection 
includes more solos by Johnny Dodds 
than it does byMiles Davis. Yet quite 
apart from my own fads and fancies, 
listening to Louis’ current commercial- 
ism makes me sympathise with a 
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SOMETHING Hof SOMETHING Blue 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG and his Hot Five 


Muskat Ramble: Cornet Chop Suey ; 
Gut Bucket Blues; Yes! I’m in the Barrel - 
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Lover; Fine and Dandy ; 
Sophisticated Lady ; Poor Butterfly - - - 


number of extreme modernist writers 
who point to a gradual debasement of 
the traditional forms. 


A LESSON FOR LOUIS ? 

One almost wishes that Louis could 
have learned something from the 
underrating ideals of Hawkins—who 
because of them is not a rich man. 
Considering the esteem accorded to his 
work by the critics his earnings have 
been comparatively modest. By reason 
of his complete devotion to his musical 
ideals I consider the Hawk has finally 
elevated himself to the throne which 
unfortunately Armstrong has vacated. 
The power of his ideas and the extent 
of his natural instrumental artistry have, 
in my opinion, combined to render 
Coleman the grestest improvising jazz- 
man of our age. 

I can take a tremendous delight in 
the creations of Lester Young—simil- 
arly I like the playing of Wardell Gray, 
Don Byas and many more tenor 
players—both coloured and white. Even 
the brilliance of these jazzmen cannot 
however detract from the genius of 
Hawkins. 

He was the first 
pioneer of the tenor. 
its finest exponent. 


and foremost 
Today he is still 
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Three or four years ago it became 
apparent that the West Coast of 
America was the scene of much jazz 
activity. Now the rumours and impli- 
cations are confirmed; the centre of 
Modern Jazz at least, has moved from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

Perhaps it is the Californian climate 
or perhaps the Hollywood Studios offer 
lucrative daytime employment which 
allows jazzmen to blow their tops in the 
evening with a carefreeness born of 
security. 

The fact remains that the latest devel- 
opements emanate from the West 
Coast; it was the formation of the 
already much-discussed Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet in the autumn of 1952 and more 
recently the blossoming forth of vibes- 
man Teddy Charles’s neo-Classicsm. 


ROGERS—-MANNE 

Apart from Mulligan, perhaps the 
most important contributions have 
come from groups lead by trumpeter 
Shorty Rogers and drummer Shelly 
Manne. In a word, the cradle of 
Pacific swing has been the Lighthouse. 
This Hermosa Beach Club was opened 
and operated by  ex-Kenton bass 
player Howard Rumsey in 1950 and 
formed a venue for the West Coasters’ 
experiments. The best introductory ex- 
ample of Lighthouse jazz is to be found 
on a four-track EP made for Lester 
Koenig’s “Contemporary” label and 
also issued (as an EP) on French Vogue. 

Present on this record are Rogers, 
Rumsey and Manne, Milt Bernhardt 
(trombone), Bob Cooper and Jimmy 
Guiffre (tenors) and Frank Patchen 
(piano), with conga drummer Carlos 
Vidal added on one title. 

“Swift Shift” and “Viva Zapata” are 
by Rogers, the first a typical piece of 
Shorty writing for those already famil- 
iar with his work on the Capitol 
“Giants” LP. Happiness plays a big 
part in Shorty’s arranging and playing— 
adding to the tremendous beat he 
infuses into his own soloing. “Zapata” 
(the title comes from the Marlon Brando 
film) has the addition of Vidal and is an 
excellent showcase for the Latin rhythms 
and exciting frenzied trumpet. 


WEST-COAST 
MODERNISTS 


by ALUN MORGAN 


The remaining two compositions are 
by Guiffre. ‘Out Of Somewhere”( no 
relation—even harmonically—to ‘‘Out 
Of Nowhere’’) is a medium paced ballad 
style number, beautifully played with 
lingering, vibratoless phrases and an air 
of unruffled confidence. 

Finally “Big Girl”, a sister to the 
two-part “Big Boy” issued here on 
London LI168. This is toungue-in- 
cheek, jump-stuff with a wonderfully 
happy atmosphere, a colossal beat and 
driving dirty-toned tenor from the 
composer. 

On this one small record you may 
take your pick from these four moods 
which range from modern style up- 
tempo swing to almost undiluted R and 


SHORTY ROGERS with Altoist 
HERB GELLER 


A recent issue here, on Vogue LDE 
072 adds further pages to the story. 
Here are eight tracks, by a similar 
personnel, of arrangements and com- 
positions by Rogers, Guiffre, Bill Russo 
and Marty Paich. The Latin-American 
folk song “La Mucura” has inspired 
Shorty to produce a successful and high- 
ly attractive merging of Latin and 
“orthodox” rhythms, while “Mallets” 
is a well designed shop window for the 
individual talents of the much-improved 
Manne. It is hard to reconcile one- 
self to the fact, nevertheless both the 
extremely advanced “Fugue” in the 
Album and the previously mentioned 
“Big Girl” come from the Guiffre pen. 

Jimmy plays baritone throughout 
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this LP while Bob Cooper (Mr. June 
Christy) blows the neatly modern tenor. 
The alto chores are most capably hand- 
led by the already well-established Art 
Pepper (all the Lighthouse-group re- 
cordings have a high percentage of 
ex-Kentonites in their personnels) and 
Bud Shank whose work was also heard 
on the Mulligan Tentette LP. Shank’s. 
slow ballad feature ‘‘Afrodesia’”” was 
written for him by Rogers and confirms 
Bud as a new alto star. 

Shorty himself is not present on this 
recording and the sole brass instrument, 
a valve trombone, is played by new- 
comer Bob Envoldsen. Elsewhere Bob 
has also played both tenor and string 
bass and possesses the kind of versatil- 
ity admired along the Californian 
coast. 

Coloured musicans are, for the most 
part, absent from these new West Coast 
sounds and the only non-whites among- 
st the recorded gatherings include 
bassist Cutis Cource (present on four 
tracks of The Manne LP and also the 
very fine big-band Rogers LP onHMV) 
Max Roach on a recent ‘“*Contempor- 
ary” LP with Shank, Cooper, Rumsey 
and pianist Claude Williamson, and 
Wardell Gray who has recorded with 
Teddy Charles on Prestige. 


TOWARDS THE CLASSICS 

Charles has edged further out to- 
wards The Classics for his inspirations 
and the LP issues in his ‘‘New Direct- 
ions” series (one volume due out here 
on the new Lou Preagar label and 
others on Esquire) show that he is 
establishing and exploiting a new idiom. 

The second Manne LP which Vogue 
intends to issue, combines sallies through 
the Classical curtain with free extem- 
porisations by the soloists. Shorty 
plays on this album and the compositions 
are all by young Pacific Coast musicians. 
“Etude De Concert” by a new writer, 
Jack Montrose, is one of the most 
successful in a set which profits so much 
from “Hi Fi’ reproduction. 

The previously mentioned LP which 
includes Max Roach contains some 


(continued on page 22) 
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SIDNEY 


trumpeter 


Any visitor to New York in search of 
good jazz would be well advised to pay 
a visit to Ryan’s on 52nd Street and 
listen to the music of Wilbur De Paris 
and his Rampart Street Ramblers, 
which features the trumpet playing of 
Sidney De Paris. 

Sidney De Paris, who is a few years 
younger than his trombonist brother 
Wilbur, was born in Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, on 30th May 1905, and learned 
music from his father who was a band- 
leader. In the middle twenties the 
two brothers travelled around the 
country playing in various jazz bands 
and in 1927 Sidney came to New York 
City. Here he joined Charlie Johnson's 
Orchestra, which played at Small’s 
Paradise in Harlem, remaining with the 
band for over two years. The band 
made four recording sessions for Victor 
and Sidney’s solo in “Boy in the Boat” 
is considered to be his best from this 
period. 


McKINNEYS COTTON PICKERS 


In 1929 he recorded with McKinney's 
Cotton Pickers joining Leonard Davis 
and Joe Smith in the trumpet section, 
but it is doubtful if he played regularly 
with the band at this time as the record- 
ing group assembled by Don Redman 
contained only a few players from the 
usual orchestra. Sidney De Paris takes 
good solos in “Gee, Ain't | Good To 
You” and “Miss Hannah”, in the first 
title taking the second chorus only (the 
trumpet in the first chorus and the 
accompaniment to Don Redman’s vocal 
being played by Joe Smith) and in the 
second title taking a short but driving 
solo which opens with a fierce break. 
Late in 1931 he did join Buddy Lee and 
Roy Eldridge in the trumpet section of 
McKinney's Cotton Pickers and when 
they were playing at the St. Louis 
Coliseum the riverboat trumpeter Dewey 
Jackson recalls that Sidney blew out 
everybody in a trumpet cutting session 
against Freddy Jenkins and Rex Stewart 
when Fletcher Henderson’s band was 
alternating with Duke Ellington and 
McKinney's Cotton Pickers. As Dewey 
Jackson remarked, **That man played 
so much trumpet nobody else had a 


DE PARIS 


chance. I just stood up there in front 

of the stand and couldn't believe it”. 
His stay with McKinney's Cotton 

Pickers was not very long and his next 


move was to join Don Redman’s 
Orchestra in 1932, remaining with 
Redman until late 1936. From this 


period come quite a number of record- 
ings for Brunswick, on some of which 
Sidney takes solos, but his playing here 
is not outstanding. After leaving 
Redman he rejoined Charlie Johnson's 
Orchestra for a short while and in 
November 1937 he joined Mezz Mezz- 
row’s famous but il! fated mixed band 
at the Harlem Uproar House, whose 
meteoric rise and fall is described in 
Mezzrow’s autobiography. 


When Hugues Panassie came to New 
York in 1938 he wanted to make some 
recordings based on the style and 
instrumentation of King Oliver’s Creole 
Jazz Band with two trumpets, trombone 
clarinet and rhythm section. This did 
not quite materialise as no suitable 
trombone player was available in New 
York at that time, but Sidney De Paris 
was chosen, together with the long lost 
Tommy Ladnier, to make up the two 
trumpet team. Despite some short- 


SIDNEY DE PARIS 
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from Indiana 


by ERIC TOWNLEY 


comings “Revolutionary Blues” and 
the double sided **Comin’ On With the 
Come On™ were excellent recordings 
and though these were Sidney’s first 
small group records he distinguished 
himself with some good trumpet play- 
ing, even though his muted growl is 
reputed to have upset Ladnier. In the 
first title he takes the lead in the second 
of the three choruses and in the first 
part of “Comin On With the Come On” 
his growling trumpet can be heard 
behind Mezzrow’s clarinet in the fifth 
chorus, whilst in the second part he 
takes the lead in the third chorus and 
growls fiercely in the tenth chorus. 
This was the commencement of De 
Paris’ small group playing and record- 
ing, and, except for short periods in 
large orchestras in the early forties, this 
has been his main activity ever since. 


RECORDED WITH JELLY 


In the autumn of 1939 he was playing 
at Nick’s Tavern in New York and at 
this time he recorded twice with Jelly 
Roll Morton’s New Orleans Jazzmen. 
It was his playing on these records 
which awakened most jazz collectors 
to the full appreciation of his excellent 
qualities. Sidney was in very good 
form at both sessions and particularly 
outstanding is his vehement muted 
trumpet accompaniment to Morton’s 
delightful vocal in Boy Blues’’. 
This was followed in June 1940 by a 
recording date with Sidney Bechet’s 
New Orleans Feetwarmers, the first of 
several most successful recording sess- 
ions in which De Paris and _ Bechet 
have played together. Sidney De Paris’ 
fierce open trumpet lead in “Shake It 
and Break It” and “Old Man Blues” is 
a perfect foil for Bechet’s sweeping 
soprano sax and in the latter title he 
takes a savage growling trumpet solo, 
over Catlett’s tom-toms, which is most 
effective. More of De Paris’ growling 
trumpet, though this time in a more 
restrained and sombre mood, is heard 
in “Nobody Knows the Way I Feel 
Dis Morning”,a very blueand despond- 
ent piece in which effective use is made 
of a simple background figure that 
grows in intensity and volume through- 
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out the record. On ‘*Wild Man Blues” 
his steady lead and fine breaks do much 
to make this version one which can 
stand comparison with those by Arm- 
strong’s Hot Seven and Morton’s Red 
Hot Peppers. 

Shortly after these recordings Sidney 
returned once more to Small’s Paradise, 
not with Charlie Johnson’s Orchestra 
this time but in a small group led by 
Maurice Hubbard. Towards the end 
of the year he joined Benny Carter’s big 
band remaining in this organisation for 
about a year and participating in three 
recording sessions for Victor. From 
then on he has been in and out of 
numerous small bands, including his 
own and brother Wilbur's band which 
played at Ryan’s in 1943 and 1944 and 
in partnership with his brother again 
at Child’s Restaurant, Times Square, in 
1949. 

In 1942 De Paris gave a good per- 
formance at a recording session with 
Art Hodes, playing a steady, relaxed 
lead in “Georgia Cake Walk” and 
taking a muted solo in the blues 
“Liberty Inn Drag”. 


BLUENOTE JAZZMEN 

When Petrillo’s recording ban was 
over Sidney De Paris was in demand for 
many recording sessions, especially for 
the Blue Note label. The first of these, 
in November 1943, is the Edmond Hall 
Blue Note Jazz Men session from which 
“Night Shift Blues” and “Royal Garden 
Blues” have been issued here on Vogue 
label. In the latter title, for no logical 
reason, Sidney plays two of King 
Oliver’s Dippermouth choruses in his 
solo—well played but rather out of 
place and indicating a lack of inventive- 
ness which is unusual for him. However 
“Night Shift Blues” is a much better 
side altogether and after the fine guitar 
and piano opening by Jimmy Shirley 
and James P. Johnson, Sidney joins 
Vic Dickenson in an excellent trumpet/ 
trombone duet following with a quiet, 
tasteful trumpet accompaniment to 
Edmond Hall’s rich toned clarinet solo. 

In the following year Sidney De 
Paris recorded for Commodore with his 
brother Wilbur; made two sessions with 
James P. Johnson’s Blue Note Jazz 
Men : and in the June came the first 
recordings issued under his own name— 
Sidney De Paris’ Blue Note Jazz Men— 
with a group almost identical in person- 
nel with the earlier Edmond Hall 
session. The coupling issued here on 
Jazz Parade, ‘Ballin’ the Jack” and 
“Who's Sorry Now”, contains some 
pleasant, but not outstanding, trumpet 
work by Sidney and both titles are 
reasonably good but patchy. The two 
best are “Everybody Loves My Baby” 
and ‘Call Of the Blues’ which have 


not yet been issued here though perhaps 
Vogue could be persuaded to release 
them. The first side has a fierce, biting 
trumpet lead by Sidney in the opening 
ensembles and also he takes a good solo 
before the final ensemble. ‘‘Call Of 
the Blues” features Sidney’s muted 
trumpet at length at the beginning and 
end of the record over a boogie figure 
by piano and guitar. 
EXCEPTIONAL RECORDS 

At the end of the same year came a 
session with Sidney Bechet’s Blue Note 
Jazz Men which not only featured some 
of De Paris’ finest playing with a power- 
ful driving lead, but resulted in four 
recordings of exceptional merit. “‘Blue 
Horizon” is a show piece for Bechet’s 
beautiful clarinet improvisation on the 
blues from start to finish of the record 
and De Paris’ trumpet is relegated to 
the background. “St. Louis Blues” 
is the finest instrumental version of 
this classic blues that I have heard 
and is taken at an excellent tempo 
—not too fast as is the case very often— 
with the rhythm section laying down a 
fine solid beat and De Paris playing 
with great punch and verve. Two other 
evergreen jazz tunes, “Muskrat Ram- 
ble” and ‘‘Jazz Me Blues” are both first 
class and with De Paris’ hot virile 
trumpet setting the pace, this is one of 
the most successful recording sessions 
in which he has participated. The last 
note of ‘“‘Muskrat Ramble” is an un- 
fortunate screamer by Sidney De Paris 
but his playing is so good throughout 
these sides that he can be forgiven this 
slight error of judgement. 


RAMPART STREET RAMBLERS 

In the summer of 1952 Sidney and his 
brother Wilbur formed a group called 
Wilbur De Paris’ Rampart Street 
Ramblers which, for most of the time 
since its inception, has been—and still 
is —playing at Ryan’s on 52nd Street, 
New York. The band is composed of 
exceptionally competent and versatile 
musicians :—Sidney De Paris, trumpet; 
Wilbur De Paris, trombone; Omer 
Simeon, clarinet; Don Kirkpatrick, 
piano; Eddie Gibbs, banjo; Harold 
Jackson, bass; Fred Moore, drums 
(recently replaced by Zutty Singleton). 

Their repertoire is both extensive and 
varied. Standard jazz tunes are not 
neglected but are not overdone and the 
Rampart Street Ramblers play blues, 
stomps, Creole folk tunes, band origin- 
als, Jelly Roll Morton compositions, 
popular tunes of today and yesterday 
in traditional jazz style, and from 


Wilbur De Paris’ long memory come | 
rags, cakewalks, and minstrel tunes of 
long ago. Some of their fine music has 
been recorded and issued on Atlantic 
LP ALSI4I, six tracks comprising : 
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“Tres Moutarde”, Pearls”, 
dustan”, Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude In 
C Sharp Minor”, “The Martinique’, 
and “The Saints’. In all this is a very 
good selection and the only bad spot is 
the last third of ‘‘The Saints” which is. 
a frantic, flag waving shambles. The 
first part of this piece features Sidney as 
vocalist as well as trumpet soloist, an un- 
usual role as far as records are concerned. 
The other five tracks areall very good with 
‘Prelude in C Sharp Minor” providing 
the biggest surprise, sounding much 
more like Morton than Rachmaninoff, 
and being one of the very few instances. 
where a classical composition has been 
successfully adapted to the jazz idiom. 
The two outstanding tracks are “The 
Pearls” and “The Martinique”. The 
former is a beautiful original interpreta- 
tion which yet retains the essential 
characteristics of Morton’s composition, 
whilst the latter, with its suggestion of 
Spanish rhythm, is a fine original by 
Wilbur De Paris and also serves as an 
excellent medium for a varied display of 
Sidney’s technique with mutes. 

All these tracks exhibit Sidney’s great 
drive and crackling hot tone, both open 
and muted, and confirm that this 
trumpeter from Indiana is still one of 
the best on his instrument who plays 
good jazz by any standards except those 
of the extremists in either direction who 
do not often appreciate relaxed and 
tasteful musicianship. 
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We have just been watching Humph- 
rey Lyttelton on TV and were suitably 
impressed. Spick and span for the 
occasion, Humph hummed and hawed 
in his usual pleasant fashion; quoted 
copiously from his book; and drew his 
funny little pictures on a glass screen. 

Music was provided by the Lyttelton 
band, and we wondered who it was who 
chose the tunes. The band played in 
their usual excellent fashion, but either 
they had been told to blow softly, or 
else they had been so balanced as to 
completely soften the noise. 

The result was jazz of so soft a texture 
that the viewer in the chair next to us 
exclaimed, ““What nice music-I thought 
jazz was loud and noisy !” 

Perhaps this is not at all important, 
but if the millions of viewers (and we 
doubt if anyone turned off this pro- 
gramme) all thought the same, that 
Humph really did something for jazzin 
this country. 

Humph expressed the opinion that 
jazz might become the music for those 
people whose tastes lie some-where 
between the back row of the stalls at the 
Palladium and the gallery at the Albert 
Hall. Neither ‘popular’ or ‘classical’ 
it yet serves it’s purpose in pleasing a 
minority. 

We venture to think that Humph is 
wrong, in as much as if he is allowed 
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more TV time, he might very easily 
turn jazz into popular music. 
What a frightening thought. 


“JAZZ ON 78” 


Under the above title The Decca 
Record Company have just published a 
very excellent little booklet. Price one 
shilling. 

It is made up of two sections, plus an 
index of artists, and it should prove an 
invaluable help to the new collector, as 
well as a boon to the more established 
ones. 

Section one is a listing of 150 selected 
jazz records, complete with personnels 
and a critical commentary. 

The personnels would seem to have 
been carefully prepared, but we must 
confess that critical commentary leaves 
much to be desired, and is in places 
extremely funny. We are sorry to see 
that, Quote, “There are not many 
examples of Jelly Roll Morton as a 
pianist”, and the statement that, “The 
Wolverines were an early group that 
ranks with King Oliver Creole Jazz Band 
and the New Orleans Rhythm Kings 
in the annals of jazz history, but as a 
group won’t stand comparison with 
either of these....”, leaves us quite 
flabbergasted. 

Again we read with delight that 
Johnny Dodds was “always a party to 
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the best”, and that: “Punch Miller’s 
style had a broad tone and use of stop 
choruses.” 

Section Two is called a comprehensive 
list of jazz recordings. As a listing it is 
certainly comprehensive, but we cannot 
agree with any selection of jazz record- 
ings that omit such artists as Benny 
Carter, Roy Eldridge and Earl Hines, 
and include such people as Clyde 
McCoy, Sir Hubert Pym, and_ the 
Duchess. 

However despite its shortcomings we 
have no doubt that this little book will 
find a welcome home on the shelves of 
most jazz record collectors. 


BILL HARRIS DISCOGRAPHY. 


If anyone has any additional data 
to add to the discography recently 
published by us, will they please for- 
ward it direct to Robert Neu, 2233 W. 
Roosevelt Drive, Milwaukee, 9. Wis- 
consin. U.S.A. 


PROFESSOR RAGTIME. 


Through the kind offices of a Cana- 
dian reader we have recently received 
an album of records by Mel Grant. 
They were recorded for Joco Records 
and are obtainable from the Art- 
Floral Record Shop, Northfield, Minn., 
U.S.A. 


We can earnestly recommend these 
sides to anyone interested in piano rags 
and blues. Grant has an easy style 
and, praise be, he copies nobody in 
particular. All the tunes are his own 
compositions and he gives them very 
individual treatment. The titles are: 
Raggin’ The Chimes; Mixin’ It Up; 
Rock Island Rock; Mel-Low Blues; 
the last named being our particular 
favourite. THE Epitor 
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ELLINGTON 

Duke Ellington evidently thought it 
time to repay some of the mambo kings 
who had borrowed so gracefully from 
him. On Capitol CL14132 he comes 
up with a great, big, roaring, rumbus- 
tious “Isle of Capri” that outdoes any- 
thing we ever heard any of them do. 
The brass shouts as ecstatically as 
Prado’s at its best in an arrangement 
which has more depth, body and devel- 
opment than one customarily finds 
chez los Afro-Cubanos (excuse, please). 
The preaching trombone, a la Trickey 
Sam, sounds especially fine. ‘‘Boo”, 
the band cries at the end. To whom? 
Next time the Afro-Cubans are running 
short of ideas, they should get on the 
telephone to Duke. 


“Band Call”, on the back, pleases us 
even more. It is well named. It is the 
way Duke calls the band together from 
the piano: first announcing that another 
set has begun, then summoning the more 
dilatory or reluctant members with 
sharper emphasis So this open with 
Duke playing a simple, very rhythmic 
riff, over bass, much in the manner of 
his duets with Blanton. Some saxes 
answer his call first and make their 
entry soft and smooth, in a blend 
unusual for Duke. Then one trumpet 
player arrives, with mute, and he 
begins to blow, and the saxes swing 
gently behind him, the whole shaded 
delicately, the flavour reminiscent of 
things like “Mystery Song” and “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree”. No one 
else shows, so Duke calls again, more 
insistently, and the record ends with 
just this nucleus of the full band. It is 
not like that at concerts, of course, but 
it often is at clubs and dances, and it was 
just like that when we first heard the 
band at the Cotton Club. Astonishing 
things happen as the band gradually 
assembles on the stand. There is great 
latitude for improvisation and the 
presentation of new ideas. 


We think it time Capitol encouraged 
Duke beyond the 10 inch length in 
instrumentals like this that jump and 
are not “concert versions”. ‘Band 
Call” should have been much longer. It 


should have been built upon the initial 
freshness and spontaneity captured 
here, through more solos, to the power 
and the glory of the full ensemble. 
One side of a 10 inch LP would not have 
not have been too long. If they can 
give tham to Kenton, why not to a 
genius ? 

“Ultra Deluxe’ (Capitol CL14069) 
is a fine, sombre Ellington mood piece, 
its melody warmly displayed by the 
noble Carney at the beginning. There's 
a straightest trumpet solo, good of its 
kind, but to our mind destructive of 
of atmosphere and continuity. Apart 
from this, the performance is quietly 
unpretentious, but not distinguished 
when judged by the highest Ellington 
standards. “Blue Moon”, the coupling 
is, on the other hand, an astonishing 
performance. Grissom mugs his way 
through his vocals as though (a) he 
were unaware that he was being record- 
ed, or (b) in imitation of the kind of 
singer who slays ’em at the Palladium. 
Some explanation of intent would have 
been helpful here. It’s possible, in 
view of the way bad singing sells, that 
someone told Grissom to sing the worst 
However, we think the instrumental 
portion of this side has been dismissed a 
little too quickly. Nance’s jazz-based 
and humorous fiddle fantasies are, to 
us, far more enjoyable than the unin- 
ventive productions which continue to 
delight the patrons of jazz very ancient 
and very modern. 


We have already written at consider- 
able length on the subject of Columbia 
33SX1022 in the May 1952 issue and do 
not wish to modify any of the opinions 
there expressed. These are “concert 
versions”, implying tempo changes and 
shifting styles, which reveal the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the Ellington and 
Strayhorn imaginations. Some of the 
conceptions are a little outside the realm 
of jazz, but there are enough gems of the 
purest kind to make this record a source 
of delight for many years to come. 
Notable soloists are Johnny Hodges, 
Tyree Glenn and Harold Baker. And 
don’t miss that stinging brass section 
in “The Tattooed Bride”. Duke’s 
brass is always the greatest. 
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—238— 
WHERESOEVER THE CARCASE IS 

The series of articles by Mary Lou 
Williams, recently featured in “The 
Melody Maker’’, was as valuable as it 
was entertaining. To find expressed 
such opinions as “originality ceased 
with the musicians of the ‘thirties’ ” 
and “I'll give it another five years 
before all the musicians are playing 
Schoenberg and Hindemith excercises”’, 
must have caused more than a little 
consternation in some quarters. Here 
is a free mind, ranging independently, 
not tied to any faction or set of beliefs. 

In the issue of May 29th, she wrote: 
“The sooner the older players and fans 
accept the new music the better it will 
be for everyone concerned with jazz. 
It does not mean that Duke, Louie, 
Count, Teddy Wilson and the rest will 
lose out completely. Without a war 
in music we can all survive’. The 
operative word is “completely”. 

By an odd coincidence, the same 
issue contained the views on what sells 
today of two men engaged in the record 
trade. Leon Kaba indicated that it 
was Bechet, Mulligan and The Fire- 
house Five! “Dixieland and the most 
modern sounds were the things to 
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market”, agreed Gene Norman. “That 
middle ground has completely collap- 
sed”, he added. 

Now we don’t want a° 
but isn’t it curious that “that middle 
ground has completely collapsed”, that 
absurd groups like Mulligan’s and 
The Firehouse Five have usurped its 
former popularity ? We think this is 
more due to the influence of “‘critics” 
than to an inevitable change in public 


‘war’ in music, 


HALLELUJAH ! 


on this record. No doubt the contrap- 
tion is one of the most difficult things to 
swing, but Fats succeeds. His quick 
invention, his experience and taste, are 
very evident in what he does here. We 
were pleased Gene Sedric’s article 
about Fats was printed in the May 
issue, for the Waller personality, as 
as revealed in his vocals, has obscured 
for so many people his tremendous 
ability as pianist and organist, so that he 


taste. When ever it is convenient to is thought of more as a fun man than a ; = 
them, these “critics” put on a cloak of serious musician. Life and record | o- 
urbane, broadminded tolerance. The companies being what they are, clown- a 
pretence of impartiality, the love of any ing can become inevitable, as it did for @n | 
music “that is good of its kind”, is a many other musicians, including, nat- 7 _ ; 
fine cover-up to deceive the majority. urally, J. B. Gillespie. e~ 
— — The piano solos by Fats to be found: || 
RECORDS THIS SUMMER on London AL3507 suffer not a little ~~. | 
The debut of Paul Quinichette’s little in the trying journey from piano to roll, B 
group on Brunswick 05292 is distinctly from roll to player-piano and its opera- *~E 
disappointing. Paul does not play here tor, to vinyl (or whatever), and out of ex 
with the flame and imagination that the gramophone to our ears. Like 2 
brought him to the front a few years greasy, they had a long way to slide. | 
back. Maybe this was an_ off-day, Like all translations, a lot of the original B 
maybe the enthusiasm has gone, maybe ’M A BUM! had been lost. But, nevertheless, you na - 
he has no more to say, but this record ; have the notes and the construction, o 2 
does not give a true idea of his ability. in fact, somebody might tie up a neat even if they don’t come forth with the gz . 
(We hope Oriole will remedy that by little thesis on the kinship between finesse their maker would have given e . 
issuing some of the sides he made with jazz and hill-billy music, using some jug them. The admirers of the “comic” = 
Basie and Dicky Wells, where his style records of this kind for partial illus- Fats won't go for these, but they are & “ 
is more personal, less like Lester's). tration. Next thing you know, the important in showing how full and sure 
. The good drumming is by Les Erskine, hill-billies and Afro-Cubans will be the technique and style already were €. if 
who appears to be happily and totally saying their music is jazz, too. And thirty-one years ago. They were all rad 
ignorant of current fashions in noise. don’t those cats in Bali beat gongs the characteristics of the Eastern school, SS 
The rest of the rhythm section consists like Hamp ? with a prominent ragtime flavour, plus S}. oe 
of Jimmy Golden (piano), Jimmy Fats Waller has a crack at some very something recognisably individual, which ; a 
Richardson (bass) and Squeeter Best un-Arabian material on London AL flowed from mental and physical C as 
(guitar). Squeeter is pretty naughty 3521. This LP is a real find and who- vitality, and, of course, big hands and © | . 
in his solo “Swinging the Blues”. It ever discovered it ought to get some heart. All eight numbers go with a a 
isn’t funnv to come on like a hill-billy. thing golden pinned on his bosom. Fats prancing beat, very suitable for dancing e 
Perhaps it was this that upset the treats such folksy favourites as “*Halle- at rent parties and parlour socials, but — 
leader. lujah, I'm a Bum”, “She'll Be Comin’ which sounds quite rude and primitive S 
Very close to hill-billy music are the Round the Mountain™,** Hand Me Down in comparison with the vitialted piano ir 
two H.M.V. couplings by The Dixie- My Walkin’ Cane” and “Frankie and commonly heard today. Unfortunately e Led | 
land Jug Blowers on 457M233 and Johnny” with no more respect than you the pianola seems to have had _ its «> ; 
457M223. Three of the sides are would expect. His vocals on the other favourite tempo, and we get it with two id 
esteemed because Johnny Dodds blows side are spirited rather than spiritual, little variation on this record. e 
on them, but they all have a rough although the titles are “Swing Low”, Another Fats—Fats Domino—re- el 
uninhibited vigour, which is amusing in “Deep River”, “Did My Lord Deliver — appears on London HL8063 with a € : 
smali doses. Clifford Hayes’ alley Daniel? and “Go Down, Moses”. ; coupling that seems to us to be superior @. 4 
fiddle would wail suitably in the Ozarks. But the organ-playing is again the thing Ba to the earlier one put out here. “Little = | ‘ 
HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
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AND ALL THE BEST TRADITIONAL BANDS a a 
at MACK’S, 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 me 
Every Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday — — Also regular Concerts and Club Bulletin e 
Particulars from H. L. C., 84 Newman Street, Ww. 
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Schoolgirl” has a tricky beat and a real 
lift. The ex-Milton tenor still seems 
to be on hand, blowing a morose but 
feeling chorus. Domino is little grieved 
on “You Done Me Wrong”, offers some 
gay, wordless vocalising over a great 
old thumping beat, which will do you 
good if you’re not too damned intel- 
lectual about your music. 


Yet another London record that 
caught our fancy was HL8065, “I Know 
It Was The Lord”, by the Famous Ward 
Singers. Clara Ward has had a great 
vogue in the States for some years. 
She’s a handsome woman, and when 
she and the other singers, all gorgeously 
gowned, enter a hall, the temperature 
goes up several degrees before they even 
begin to sing. Those who go for the 
Rev. Kelsey and Mahalia Jackson will 
find this record much to their liking. 
It has tremendous impact and abandon 
and is the reverse of cool. True relig- 
ious fervour, —and this, at the very 
least, simulates it—cannot be cool. 
Those of us who are serious about the 
tradition back of jazz, have in mind 
music not unlike this as an essential 
ingredient. Great kicks in it if you are 
still alive below the neck ! 


While going through the surprising 
London list, we took in the Herman 
Herd on HL8060, the band, you know, 
which is so like Basie’s (see our new 
reader). It’s terrific, swings madly on 
‘“*Marakeesh’’, a splendid, exotic com- 
composition of that old jazz master, 
Larry Clinton. We know Marakeesh 
is a long way from Turkey, so why is it 
gooey like Turkish Delight ? On the 
back is/are ‘“‘Four Brothers’, four 
trombones doing their exercises, with 
skill and precision, just like Basie, so 
loose, so relaxed. Why, with a frozen 
head you can hardly tell the difference ! 


Admirers of Rex Stewart, amongst 
whom count us, will be disappointed at 
first by Felsted 82005. “Cherokee” 
and “Storyville” are showcases for 
Vernon Story’s tenor and the leader 
doesn’t solo. But Story is a musician 
to know. He blows fine, hustling tenor 
strongly under the influence of the 
grestest—the Hawk—and always with 
marked attention to the beat. The 
balance isn’t good, but the tenor comes 
across, and this is a record to have and 
produce whenever the discussion turns 
to tenor players, the more so since 
Story, like so many other good jazz 
musicians, has pretty well disappeared 
from the scene since it was made. 
Hoorah for Mulligan and The Fire- 
house Five. 

A bunch of poeple who know a lot 
about jazz, its phrasing and feeling, and 
who make it with unpretentious good 


taste, are the Mills Bros., still the best 
vocal group in or out of captivity. Next 
time you’re in a record shop try “You 
Didn’t Want Me When You Had Me” 
(Brunswick 05289). You wouldn’t want 
to admit it publicly or at your jazz 
club, of course, but all by yourself you 
might find it rather enjoyable. Sy 
Oliver accompanies. Brass section in 
good health. 

Just in case there is some hot weather 
when you read this, may we recommend, 
for peace and calm, a long, iced gin- 
and-tonic, and Brunswick AXL2011— 
the Brahms Trio in A Minor, Op. 114, 
for clarinet, ‘cello and piano. The 
cool clarinet, so right here, is Reginald 
Kell’s. There’s a time and a place for 
everything. This isn’t jazz, hot or 
cool, but it can help to improve the 
perspective. 


VERNON STORY 
Rex Stewart’s Tenorman 


—240— 
DEAR READER 

The brisk, wholesale denunciation of 
a variety of our views by Mr. R. Atkins 
in the July issue made entertaining 
reading. It seems that we cannot 
appreciate Clifford Brown (known to his 
intimates as Brownie) because of an 
inadequate “grounding in bop phrase- 
ology”, that we criticise something we 
know nothing about, and tnat it would 
therefore be better if we kept quiet. 
(Why just chop off their heads !). 
Presumably Mr. Atkins has the required 
enviable grounding. How come then 
that he says Louis is attempting to 
emulate Dizzy in “Cool Yule”? Where 
do we get to hear Dizzy play anything 
with half as much guts as that ? 
When he finds a Walter Williams 
chorus “screeching” and “tasteless”, 
we wouldn’t dream of saying he is 
criticising something he knows nothing 
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about, nor even that he should keep 
quiet about it, but we would suggest 
the poor guy’s ear has been suborned 
by the mincing, anaemic trumpet 
styles of the day. A musician like 
Williams isn’t scared that the horn will 
turn round and bite him if he blows it 
hard. 

We learn also that Mr. Dance has. 
never heard the Herman Herd and 
that Mr. Atkins thinks it is ‘‘not all that 
different from Basie’. Mr. Dance 
will be pleased to sell Mr. Atkins his 
Herman Heard records very cheaply. 
He has heard them all at least once too — 
often. But he regrets he cannot dis- 
cuss with a person who wishes to 
compare the capabilities in that direct- 
ion of the Basie, Herman and Kenton 
orchestras. That’s an incredible idea. 

The Paris audience we found “‘dis- 
criminating” was, of course, that which 
attended the Basie concerts. We are 
sorry to learn that there is slso a rabble 
—them there sans culottes again ?— 
which applauds Mulligan, Gillespie 
and Kenton. No discriminating people 
would attend their performances, natch. 
As a matter of fact, we nearly went over 
to that Jazz Fair to hear Jonah Hones. 
Glad we didn’t, because now that Mr. 
Atkins has enlightened us, we realise 
Jonah’s blowing is too loud to be 
gentlemanly—screeching and tasteless, 
in fact. 

There are a couple of things we would 
like Mr. Atkins, and all those who 
think like him, to bear in mind. We 
know they’ve been made rather cross 
recently, but 


(1) it is easy to run with the herd (not 
Herman’s); 


(2) an unpopular opinion is not necess- 
arily a wrong opinion. 
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CLARENCE WILLIAMS WASH- 
BOARD BAND. 
Nobody but my Baby (80362) / Candy 


Lips (80363) 
Ed Allen (co): Buster Bailey (clt): 
Clarence Williams (p & vo): Washboard 
Jackson or Floyd Casey (wsb). 29th 
Jan., 1927, N.Y. 
(Parlophone R2531) 

For reasons best known to themselves 
Parlophone have labelled this record 
“Louis Armstrong’s Original Wash- 
board Beaters” though it has 
nothing whatsoever to do with Arm- 
strong, which does not mean that it is 
not well worth a place in our collection. 

Clarence Williams — pianist, composer, 
music publisher, and band leader—was 
a prolific recorder though few of his 
many discs have ever been issued here 
and most of those that were have now 
been deleted. This has resulted in 
Clarence Williams’ contributions to jazz 
being neglected by collectors until 
recent years. 

Clarence Williams’ favourite trumpet- 
er Ed Allen, who was featured on many 
of his records, is a fine musician and 
although still active today he has not 
recorded for many years. Numerous 
solos which were once attributed to 
King Oliver have been found to be the 
work of Ed Allen. His strong middle 
register cornet leads the opening ensem- 
bles of Canpy Lips over the driving 
washboard rhythm. This is followed 
by a scat vocal by Clarence Williams 
who, although not in the Armstrong 
class, is an able exponent of this vocal 
style. After another ensemble passage 
Buster Bailey takes a good clarinet solo, 
the first part in the low register with a 
delightful muted cornet background by 
Allen. After some washboard breaks 
the record ends with an exhilarating 
ensemble. 

The slower Nospopy But My BaABy 
opens with exciting muted cornet 
breaks which lead into a relaxed and 
rocking ensemble with further breaks 
by Allen. Bailey takes a series of 
excellent clarinet breaks against 
stop chords followed by a. series 
of washboard breaks before the 
final ensembles led by Allen’s open 
cornet. Eric TOWNLEY 


FRANK TRUMBAUER, 


BOBBY DAVIS, 
SIGNORELLI. 


DON MURRAY, 


JEAN GOLDKETTE HiS 
ORCHESTRA. 

(a). My Pretty Girl (37587); 
(b). Clementine (40212). 
(a). Bix Beiderbecke (c), Ray Ludwig, 
Fred Farrar (tp); Bill Rank, Speigan 
Wilcox (tb); Don Murray, Frank Trum- 
bauer, Doc Ryker (s); Andy Riskin (p): 
Howdy Quicksell (bj); Steve Brown (b): 
Chauncey Morehouse (dr). Danny Polo 
clarinet, featured. February Ist, 1927. 
(b). Polo out; Joe Venuti (v) and 
Eddie Land (g) added. September 17th, 
1927. 

(HMV B9273) 

This coupling represents the best 
recorded examples of the great Jean 
Goldkette Orchestra, a phenominal big 
band of the late °20s. What a time they 
had during those carefree days—the 
famous hot musicians and sidemen who 
comprised this fine aggregation! And 
the music they played reflected the 
exciting, gay and uninhibited lives of the 
men who made up the Goldkette outfit. 

““My Pretty Girl”, a hot, fast number, 
opens with Danny Polo’s clarinet 
weaving intricately around the straight 
trombone background. Following Polo’s 
passage, Bix leads one of those mag- 
nificant Goldkette brass ensembles 
which is booted along by Steve Brown’s 
powerful slapped bass. (In early 1927, 
Brown introduced the hot string bass 
solo on Goldkette’s Victor release of 
“Dinah”. This significant innovation 
of slapped string bass was developed 
several years previously by Brown who 
was a member of the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings). 

After a brief trombone interpolation 
by Bill Rank, the caperings of Venuti’s 
violin grab the spotlight. Then Trum- 
bauer blows some very fine alto breaks 
to usher in the brass ensemble rideout. 
The performance is an excellent example 
of the Goldkette crew kicking along a 
fast tune expertly arranged by Bill 
Challis. 

“Clementine”, one of the great jazz 
records of all time, merits our detailed 
attention. The best of all the Gold- 
kette records, ““Clementine” was, ironi- 
cally, the last side the band recorded 
with such stars as Bix, Rank, Tram, 
Venuti, Lang and Steve Brown. Short- 


The Short-Lived 
ADRIAN ROLLINI 
BAND 


Left to right— 
HOOLEY AHOLA, 
ED LANG, 

BILL RANK, 
CHAUNCEY MORE- 
HOUSE, 
BIX BEIDERBECKE, 
ADRIAN ROLLINI, 
JOE VENUTI and FRANK 
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ly thereafter this nucleus of jazz greats 
left Goldkette to form a short-lived 
outfit under the leadership of Adrian 
Rollini, only to wind up within a 
matter of a few weeks with the newly 
reorganized Paul Whiteman Orchestra. 

The boys must have decided to make 
this farewell date a memorable one. 
It has been said that the arrangement 
was written at the last minute by 
Murray, Tram, and Quicksell, but the 
results certainly do not show haste. 
Far from it ! 

“Clementine” opens with beautifully 
conceived modulations executed by the 
perfectly co-ordinated sax section of 
Murray, Tram and Ryker. The first 
chorus sets the pattern for the relaxed 
tempo with Brown laying down a solid 
foundation. Rank supplies a mar- 
vellous 8-bar trombone passage at 
the bridge as he soars majestically 
in a broad crescendo. The lilting 
verse again features the Goldkette 
sax section with Lang skilfully filling 
in the guitar breaks with a definitely 
blue flavor. A three-part sax chorus 
written by Tram follows to set the stage 
for one of Bix’s greatest solos on wax. 


Every note Bix hits in his moving 
chorus on “Clementine” is clean, crisp 
and perfectly executed. The tune, 
which follows a modified blues structure 
offers an ideal setting for the immortal 
cornetist. Bix states the theme twice, 
Venuti takes the third section in his 
typically tasteful style, then Bix plays 
the final passage. 

Hoagy Carmichael’s conception of 
Bix’s style is probably the best ever 
written. ‘“‘The notes weren’t blown’’, 
he said, ‘They were hit, like a mallet 
hits a chime, and his tone had a richness 
that could only come from the heart.” 
Certainly a happy, confident Bix, as 
described by Hoagy, is portrayed in his 
superb solo on “Clementine”. None 
of the heartbreaking frustrations that 
plagued him in later years can be 
detected here. 

The entire band winds up the pro- 
ceedings in grand style on the last 
chorus. Down the stretch to the final 
bell tones, the complete performance 
sustains excitement and full enjoyment 
to the listener. Every man in the 
Goldkette band was in fine fettle that 
day ! 

All jazz enthusiasts who desire to 
accumulate a_ representative library 
should own this wonderful Goldkette 
record. GeorGE W. Kay 
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DROP DEAD LITTLE SHEBA 
Approaching the thing from a com- 
pletely biased angle we went to hear 
Ken Colyer’s new band in its debut at 
the Festival Hall. Having heard quite 
authoritatively that Ken left his old band 
because it had wandered from the 
straight and narrow New Orleans path, 
we were curious and, it must be admit- 
ted, a little apprehensive. We, in our 
ignorance, had thought that Chris 
Barber, Monty Sunshine, etc., played 
New Orleans Jazz. Apparently not. 

The concert was one of the N.J.F’S. 
New Orleans Encore Series in the 
Recital room, which was. packed. The 
line up of the New Band was Bernard 
Bilk, a clarinet player from Bristol, 
Ken himself, Eddie O’Donnell, a trom- 
bonist from Yorkshire, Johnny Basta- 
ble on banjo, Eric Skinner from Ports- 
mouth on drums, and Mickey Ashman, 
not a permanent member, on_ bass. 
Bill Colyer played a little washboard, 
Alex Korner on guitar and pianist 
Johnny Parker were guest stars and 
Rex Harris compéred. 

After the first four or five numbers, 
we cornered Bill Colyer, the band’s 
manager, backstage, and asked a few 
pertinent questions. J.M.D.: is this 
the kind of band that Ken wants to 
lead ? B.C.: Yes, the band is potential- 
ly great, one of the best that Ken has 
had. J.M.D.: is this the real New 
Orleans Jazz ?. B.C.: Yes. J.M.D.: 
Why do all the front line instruments 
employ so open a tone that is sounds 
like bleating on different frequencies ? 
B.C.: That is the vocal sound, an inte- 
gral part of New Orleans Jazz. 

There and then we confessed that, 
if this was the case, we neither under- 
stood nor cared for New Orleans Jazz. 
Bill assured us that very few people 
knew enough about it to appreciate it, 
and gratuitously cited Stanley Dance 
as a critic who lambasted the real thing 
out of hand, having never explored it 
deeply enough. 

Now Bill Colyer is a Jazzman we 
respect for his sincerity and we can but 
accept his statement of the situation. 
That being so, the following comments 
on New Orleans jazz, as portrayed on 
The top floor of the Festival Hall, 
spring to mind. The music and stand- 
ard of muscianship were exactly how we 
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remember the first British revival bands 
of six years ago. The band never really 
swung along. Its main movement was 
one of rhythmic jerks, emphasised by 
the staccato phrasing of the front line 
instruments. None of the musicians, 
apart from Mickey Ashman, seemed to 
have a technical command of _ his 
instrument. If this is all inherent in the 
re-creation of New Orleans jazz, we wish 
to register our votes for Mr. Dance 


WE KNOW SOMEONE WHO’S 
INBOARD 


If you drop into Studio °51 nowadays, 
you stand a good chance of hearing the 
Tommy Whittle Quintet. We've been 
dropping in regularly for some time now 
but by a masterpiece of timing, have 
always arrived when the Quintet is not 
due on yet, just finished or playing at 
Edgware. As we were usually reward- 
ed by hearing Jimmy Skidmore or 
watching Derek Young bounce in time 
to his records, we kept on going. One 
week, determined to hear this group 
that everyone is raving about, we 
studied the club ads. and synchronised 
our visit with that of the quintet. 

With Harry Klein and Tommy 
Whittle fronting a rhythm section 
consisting of Dill Jones, Eddie Harvey 
and Joe Muddel, the music should be 
excellent, and it is. The group pro- 
duces a warm ensemble sound, it 
swings and the solo work is first class. 
Dill Jones doesn’t seem capable of 
turning out an_ uninteresting solo 
though Harry Klein suffers from being 
a baritone player. Since the advent of 
Mulligan and his insistent plugging, it 
has become almost impossible to 
remember what was there before. Con- 
sequently, most baritone solos give an 
uneasy feeling of being Mulligan copies. 
We must apologise to Harry Klein for this 
slur, but, in mitigation, we add that 
they were beautifully played copies. 
Tommy Whittle, as usual, swings at 
any tempo, on any tune. Minor 
criticism: the two sax front line doesn’t 
lend itself to sufficient contrasting 
sound patterns. Why not add a 
trumpet and then those overlong solos 
could be cut down ? 

During our scrutiny of the club ads., 
we noticed that the group wasn’t adver- 
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tised to appear at any other clubs 
than the ’51 and that it was due to 
appear there on three nights in success- 
ion. Vi Hyland, to her credit, has 
drawn up the gangplank on a good 
thing. 

** I COME FROM HAUNTS OF 

COOT AND HERN” 

A more unlikely collection of par- 
ticipants never graced the Festival Hall 
than was assembled for the Ballads and 
Blues Concert last month. To borrow 
one of Ernest Borneman’s phrases— 
““Man, it was weird”. 

The programme varied from Ken 
Colyer’s jazzmen and Skiffle group to 
a terrifying performance from Margaret 
Barrie, an Irish Street singer, who did 
things to a banjo and the human voice 
which can only be described as frighten- 
ing ; authentic though they might be. 
The star turn of the evening was a 
specially formed folk band, whose line 
up (and this is not a joke) was as follows: 
George Harvey Webb (Traditional 
Scots fiddle); Bruce Turner (clarinet) !; 
Alf Edwards (English concertina); Fitz- 
roy Coleman (guitar)!; and Bryan 
Daly (guitar). The main folk singers 
were Al. Lloyd, Ewan MacColl and 
Isla Cameron. 

The Colyer Skiffle group was under- 
standingly involved with the negro 
convicts songs and blues and acquitted 
themselves well, though they received 
nothing like the applause accorded to 
Michael Gorman and Dan McNiff 
(Irish Dance Music for fiddle and flute). 
Personally, we thought that the concert 
was carrying a practical joke too far, 
though this may put us in the minority, 
as it was a sell out. 


POT-POURRI OR ANOTHER 
MAN’S POISON. 

The last time Dickie Hawdon appear- 
ed in this column followed a rather sad 
appearance at the Festival Hall, and, 
as we reported its sadness in no uncer- 
tain terms, we feel it only fair to com- 
pliment him on his broadcast with the 
Don Rendell group at the end of June. 
He played with assurance, inventiveness 
and tone, and the general impression he 
made can be gauged by the number of 
modern trumpet players who have since 
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been enquiring after the cost of a 
fluglehorn....surprising announce- 
ment of anew Vogue record in a recent 
Glasgow jazz club bulletin which is 
fast outpacing Vogue themselves in 
acquiring new recording artists and 
titles—“*The Lonius Monk, In walked- 
bud / Epistrophy....“Cockles and 
champagne” at the Saville is a revue of 
a rather domestic vintage except for 
Mildred Joanne Smith who sings 
among other numbers, Duke Elling- 
ton’s “Tulip or Turnip”. We would 
suggest a visit to hear her if it weren't 
that the admission price, weighed against 
the rest of the show, makes it an un- 
economic proposition... .Prizes are 
offered for information leading to the 
discovery of the club mentioned by 
Cambell Dixon in his review of ‘The 
Sleeping Tiger’ for the Daily Telegraph. 
We quote: “Victor Hanbury shows a 
flair for atmosphere, as in the raffish 
night club, where, to the erotic scream 
of trumpets hepcats launch themselves 
at partners, twitching and shuddering in 
epileptic bliss”. Maybe “The People’ 
knows where it is....the Chris Barber 
band (the old Ken Colyer band without 
Ken Colyer) have found more than just 
a replacement in Pat Hallcox. Having 
heard the band before and after the 
change, it becomes apparent why Ken 
left..... The Record Mirror, in a search 
for something different to attract MM 
and NME readers has instituted its own 
kind of best selling record chart. The 
big record shops are invited to give 
their own selections for the week, 
which are then printed alongside one 
another. Theoretically good, the sys- 
tem is liable to backfire, which is what 
happened last week when this appeared; 
The Record Shop, Charing Cross Rd. 
1. Sarah Vaughan—Shulie a Bop; Keith 
Prowse, Bond St. 1. Beethoven’s 5th 
Symphony... . Michael Shaw, who lives 
at 544, New Hey Road, Huddersfield, 
sent us a heartbroken ‘plea for details 
of live jazz within 30 miles of Hudders- 
field. Any club promoters in the area 
are assured of regular patronage for the 
price of a 2}d. stamp if they care to 
write to Mr. Shaw....We find that 
Raymond Horricks, in last month's 
issue, describes the Michael Attenoux 
band as abominable. We described it as 
the nearest approach to the British 
traditional sound in Paris. So who’s 
disagreeing with who ? 

BRIAN’S ‘BAND OF THE MONTH’ 


THE DON RENDELL GROUP 

Knowing Don Rendell is one of the 
enjoyable sides of being a jazz column- 
ist. Writing an appreciation of the 
Don Rendell group is equally enjoyable 
for praise comes deservedly and requires 
no straining of the tongue to the side 


DON & THE BOYS 


“GO LIKE 
A BOMB” 


RONNIE ROSS /Tenor) 
FREDDY MANTON (Drums) 
ASHLEY KOZAK (Bass) 
DON RENDELL (Tenor) 
DAMIAN ROBINSON (Piano) 
DICK HAWDON (Flugelhorn) 


of the mouth. 

Don himself has reached the age of 
28 after “so many years as a professional 
musician that it doesn’t matter”. He 
has played with most of the name bands 
in the country, or so it seems on glanc- 
ing at the list, and before this toured the 
halls in Wild West and South American 
extravaganzas. He doesn’t recall play- 
ing the boats but this is surely an over- 
sight. He first achieved a following in the 
jazz world during his three and a 
half years in the Johnny Dankworth 
Seven and since then has been climbing 
to the point of being the brightest name 
on a club promoter’s poster. He is 
married: teaches music to would be 
tenor players and has a predilection for 
export ale, pin tables and bending the 
ears of sporting personalities. 

The group’s two sidemen, Ronnie 
Ross and Dickie Hawdon_ were re- 
cruited from the somewhat unusual 
backgrounds of the Grenadier Guards 
Band and the Christie Bros. Stompers. 
Ronnie Ross isacomparative newcomer 
and rapidly fulfilling the promise 
attributed to him by the critics of the 
musical press during a positive orgy of 
of “being discovered’. He first met 
Don at a session in the Gearbox, Dart- 
ford, and later, during his discovery by 
Steve Race, at one of the Teleclub jam 
sessions. Since then they have played 
together almost continually which ex- 
plains some of the uncanny under- 
standing of this two tenor team. 
Ronnie is 20, unassuming and friendly, 
but understandably finds difficulty in 
adopting the correct tenorman’s “droop” 
whilst on the stand. He was ninth 
from the left in the sixth row of the 
massed band at the recent trouping of 
the colour ceremony. 

After leading his own group for some 
time, Dick Hawdon became well known 
in London as jhe trumpet player with the 
Christie Bros. Stompers. His conver- 
sion to modern jazz coincided with an 
enforced and continual hearing of 
modern records whilst working at Colin 
Pomeroy’s record shop in Charing Cross 
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Road. It was during one of his first 
sessions in a modern club (the Flamingo) 
that he played alongside Don Rendell, 
although they had appeared together 
almost two years before this in a 
Dankworth/Christie Bros. concert at 
Southampton. Was this where Dank- 
worth first heard Keith Christie ? 
Dickie joined the group on trumpet 
but has since changed to flugelhorn for 
reasons best known to arrangers trying 
to achieve a group sound. He comes 
from that unchartered region north of 
St. Albans known as the Midlands: is 
rated very high on the football machine 
at the London jazz centre—though 
perhaps below the standard of Joe 
Harriott, and says of Don: “As soon 
as I heard him I knew he was the man | 
would most like to play the middle 
eight of ‘Cherokee’ with”. 

The rhythm section came to the 
group via pianist Damian Robinson. 
Bassist Ashley Kozak and Drummer 
Freddy Manton had played with him 
in India with Harry Parry and and were 
naturally suggested by Damian when he 
took over the piano chair. They are 
all young—average age 25—and provide 
a good swinging beat which sounds as 
though it comes from a rhythm section 
and not three separate rhythm instru- 
ments. Damian Robinson is one of 
the most consistently inventive jazz 
pianists in town and Don Rendell places 
him on a par with Dill Jones. 

In its short life of six months, the 
group has backed Billie Holiday on her 
Manchester concert, become a featured 
attraction at the L.J.C. and Flamingo, 
cut four sides for Decca, and made a 
universally acclaimed debut on_ the 
B.B.C., which led to a contract for four 
Sunday dates at the Lyceum in August. 
This kind of success can only come from 
a lot of hard work backed by a wealth 
of talent. All the front line and Da- 
mian Robinson contribute arrangements 
and the proportion of originals in the 

(continued on page 22) 
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THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED 
BY 


RAYMOND HORRICKS :: GERALD LASCELLES :: ALUN MORGAN :: PETER TANNER :: SINCLAIR TRAIL 


his pianist Nat Pierce. The whole 
thing is a satire on stolen ideas. The 
theme itself is a crib and every solo 
begins with an additional quote. Ad- 
mittedly the jazz content is nil but the 
piece has a healthy rhythmic basis. 
The reverse is less happy. As a 
composition its material is very trite 
and the band is dogged by a mediocre 
vocal group. R.H. 


JAZZ 


78 R.P.M. 


THE BANJO KINGS. 
Banjo Bounce / Stephen Foster Medley 


No. 2. 
(Good Time Jazz GV2177) 
The formula as before, with banjoists 
Dick Roberts and Red Roundtree sup- 
ported by piano, bass and drums. The 
first side is an original by Dick Roberts, 
while the reverse presents a further 
selection of synthetic Negro songs by 
Stephen Foster. Both sides belong to 
minstrel music school, but are quite 
pleasant to listen to, and should appeal 
to those who like plectrum noises. P.T. 
LOUIE BELLSON AND_ THE 
CORONETS. 
‘‘Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid’’ / 
‘Hoppin’ John’’. 
(Vogue V2130) 
Both these sides were drawn from the 
American Mercer label. They feature 
an American small group composed of 
Willie Smith (alto), Jimmy Hamilton 
(ten. and clt.), Juan Tizol (tmb), Duke 
Ellington, Billy Strayhorn (pnos), Wen- 
dell Marshall (bs) and Louie Bellson 
(ds.). 
“Symphony Syd, a jumping blues 
composed by Lester Young, affords 
a good opportunity to hear Jimmy 
Hamilton as a_ tenor soloist. His 
attacking style is very different from 
his almost classical clarinet approach. 
“Hoppin’ John” is a lively little tune 
presumably composed by Ellington as a 
tribute to Johnny Hodges. 
Bellson’s drumming is superlative on 
both sides. He swings all the time but 
contrives to sound sympathetic behind 
everv soloist. 
DAVID) CARROLL AND_ HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 

‘Buck Dance’’ / ‘Stomp & Whistle’’ 
(Oriole CB1290) 

Although the name of this large dance 


band was quite new to me, I was, 


pleasantly surprised by “Buck Dance” 
—a composition by Woody Herman and 


LOUIE BELLSON takes a solo 


THE COMMANDERS 
There'll be no Teardrops Tonight / 
Cuddle Me 
(Brunswick 05300) 

A lively, swinging dance coupling by 
The Commanders,under the able direci- 

ion of Toots Camarata. 

The first side is an instrumental 
version of the popular Hank Williams 
tune with good ensemble and section 
playing throughout. The reverse is an 
attractive pop tune featuring some good 
muted trumpet with brass figures 
behind, plus an effective vocal by 
Jack Palmer in near-jazz style. The 
brass work, especially the unison trom- 
bones, is really fine—so is the beat. P.T. 

JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ GROUP. 

Susie / Sister Kate. 
(Parlophone R3888) 

Two not very inspired Dixieland 
sides. The band try hard, and there are 
some noteworthy solos (trombone in 
particular), but the band sound a shade 
out of tune in places, and the trumpet 
player is off pitch. S.T. 
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JIMMY DEUCHAR QUARTET 

‘*Folks Who Live on the Hill / Close as. 
Pages in a Book’’. 
(Esquire 10-373) 

Trumpet plus rhythm section seems 
to be the vogue these days, and this 
home produced coupling follows on 
similar styled issues by Chet Baker and 
Clifford Broom. 

Jimmy takes the Kern tune at slow 
tempo and blows throughout with 
a warm, broad tone. 
close to the melody and makes this a 
very good side. 

The Sigmund Romberg tune on the 
reverse is new jazz material and contains. 
a piano solo by Vic Feldman. Messrs 
Stokes and Kinsey are also in attend- 
ance on this most melodic pair of 
titles. Both sides are highly recom- 
mended. A.M. 


DIXIELAND JUG BLOWERS. 
Memphis Shake / Boodle Am Shake. 
HMV BI0707 & 7M223) 

These sides are funny and at the same 
time fun. Johnny Dodds plays on the 
first one and his fine clarinet playing 
instils a jazz flavour into what other- 

wise would be a “novelty” recording. 

I find it difficult to take these jug 
groups seriously, for the burlesque 
approach was obviously intended— 
they meant to be funny and they succeed 
ed. 

The lyrics on “Boodle” are a riot, 
and are nonsensical enough to make 
this a Tin Pan Alley smash hit if pub- 
lished today. The band (?) grunt, 
groan and sing in nasal fashion, but 
despite the strange noises produced 
still manage to rock. In addition to 
Dodds the rest of the gentlemen taking 
part were: Lockwood Lewis (alto); 
H. Milles (violin), Emmett Perkins, 
Curtis H., Carl Smith (banjos), H. 
Clifford, Earl McDonald (jugs). S.T. 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
Runnin’ Wild / Lonesome Railroad Blues 
(Good Time Jazz GV2192) 

These two sides present the boys from 
the Walt Disney Studios at their brighest 
and best. Cod performances played 
with plenty of drive and obvious enjoy- 
ment. Star of the first side is the sound 


He remains 


of a genuine 1914 American La France 
Fire Engine, the property of trombonist 
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Ward Kimball, whose hobby it is to 
collect such relics. The reverse is also 
sprinkled with sound effects, but these 
are made by the band. | don’t know 
why Walt Disney doesn’t make cartoons 
to fit the music of this band—he’s 
certainly missing a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Pt. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE ORCHESTRA 
Moon Nocturne / Blue and Sentimental 
Break At the Beginning / They Can’t 
Take That Away From Me. 
(Felsted 82001 & 82002). 

Decca are continuing their policy of 
‘catering to all schools of jazz with the 
inauguration this month of yet another 
label, Felsted have the rights to the 
best French Blue Star recordings, which 
company specialises in recording any 
visiting jazz musicians. 

These four sides from a Paris session 
by Dizzy Gillespie in 1952 deserve a 
place in any modernist’s collection. 
“Moon Nocturne” is a showcase for 
Dizzy’s wonderful trumpet playing in 
modern, but not bop, style. A very 
moving and impeccably played perform 


ance. “Blue and Sentimental”, based 
on the chord sequence of “Can't We 
Talk It Over’, follows the Basie 


tradition with some excellent tenor 
playing, with Dizzy rounding off the 
arrangement with another example of 
his skill. The well known Gershwin 
tune on the second coupling receives 
almost straight treatment, with neither 
Dizzy nor Arnold Ross deviating far 
from the original melody. It is played 
with tremendous style and feeling, with 
Dizzy muted, and sounding at times 
very like Charlie Shavers. “Break At 
The Beginning” is based on the 
chord sequence of Takin’ A Chance 
On Love” and again features Dizzy 
muted, but this time at a delightful 
medium, lilting tempo. Diz is most 
ably supported by Arnold Ross on 
piano who takes a wonderful solo 
passage halfway through. I could have 
done without the rather muzzily record- 
ed floor-washing brush work from 
presumably Bill Clark. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
‘Blues in the Night / The Continental’’ 
(Esquire 10-377) 

Here’s another interesting Graham 
sound, this time with a four piece 
front-line (Dizzy Reece on trumpet, 
Joe Harriot alto, Kenny’s tenor and 
Eddie Mordue’s baritone) and a piano- 


less rhythm section. The old Harold 
Arlen hit is excellent, played at two 
tempos with solos by all four melody 
instruments and a nice beat from the 
rhythm section. 

The reverse is almost as effective 
though suffering from “shallow groove” 
trouble on my copy, causing the pick- 
up arm to jump when the banjos are 
thumping too hard. A.M. 


WOODY HERMAN AND THE NEW 
THIRD HERD. 
Four Others / Marakeesh. 
(London HL8060) 

The first side is a good swinging 
arrangement, especially written for the 
trombone section by Jimmy Guiffre. 
Kai Winding, Frank Rehack, Vernon 
Friley and Urby Green combine beauti- 
fully together over a good tight beat 
from the rhythm section. The melody 
reminds me of something I can’t put a 
finger on, but it is a melody and a good 
one at that—which is quite something 
these days. 

The reverse, a pseudo Eastern non- 
sense by Larry Clinton, has little or no 
interest. S.1. 


KAI WINDING 


JOHNNY HODGES’ ORCHESTRA 
Frisky / Faraway Blues. 
(Felsted 82004) 

Two wonderful sides from Johnny 
Hodges, recorded in Paris for Blue Star 
during the Ellington band’s last visit 

there. 

The first side is aptly titled—it is 
indeed a frisky piece of music—bubbly 
as champagne. Johnny Hodges plays 
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superbly but the trombone and trumpet 
passages,are hardly up to standard. 
The reverse is an excellent blues in 
the style of ‘Jeeps- Blues” and “Day 
Dream”. It is virtually Johnny all the 
way and, for my money, he could have 
taken six more choruses and I still 
would be wanting more. The Duke 
himself plays very tastefully in the 
background, and if this is the sort of 
thing that Felsted have up their sleeve, 
let's have some more quickly, please. 
P 


SHAKE KEANE AND HIS TRUMPET 
Akinla / Fire, Fire. 
(HMV GV207) 

Fine rousing calypos music, led by 
the excellent trumpet of Shake Keane. 
There is a little singing here but in the 
main these are instrumentals with some 
excellent guitar (Fitzroy Coleman?) 
and good bongo work. The accom- 
panying band is led by Mike McKenzie. 


KEN MACKINTOSH ORCHESTRA 
Black Velvet / Riot in Cell Block II. 
(HMV BD1323) 

This band continues to impress as a 
well drilled and highly competent semi- 
commercial dance band. Ken always 
has good arrangements and his per- 
formances compare favourably with 
those of his American counterparts. 
The first side this month lives up to 
the second word of the title, and is a 
smoothly played version of this attract- 
ive melody with emphasis on the leader's 
beautifully phrased alto playing. The 
reverse is a well executed arrangement 
of an instrumental riff. gl be 


BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA 
Lemon Twist / Young-At-Heart 
(Capitol CL14136). 

The tricks, smears and clichés per- 
petrated in the name of novelty by this 
orchestra becomes very tedious after a 
while. It is all the more annoying 
when one can hear the band’s obvious 
capabilities. It has a fine, tight and 
compact big band sound supported by 
an excellent beat, but seems afraid to 
abandon the gimmicks and play jazz. 

The first side is a thin, unmelodic 
riff, and it’s aptly titled. If only this 
band would give us the whole picture 
and not just the frame how much better 
it would sound. The reverse is a com- 
petently played arrangement with some 
good alto work in the middle. Pt. 
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ALBERT NICHOLAS with ANDRE 
REWELIOTTY’S ORCHESTRA 
Sensation / Dear Old Southland. 
(Vogue V2216). 

Two more lively sides from André 
Reweliotty’s driving little French band, 
most effectively led by veteran New 
Orleans clarinetist Albert Nicholas. 

Both sides were recorded in Paris on 
November 28th, 1953 and, though the 
band sounds a little rough at times, the 
presence of Nicholas gives it tremendous 
impetus. The first side is routine 
Dixieland with the trumpet player 
inclined to over-blow at times, but 
with the rest of the band playing well. 

The medium fast tempo version of the 
old Turner Layton tune on the reverse 
is somewhat unexpected. After the 
the first couple of bars of Nicholas’ solo 


the band really wake up and plays with — 


wonderful drive and rhythm for the 
rest of the record. jig 


JACK PARNELL AND HIS ORCHES- 
TRA 
Annies Blues / The Bandit 
(Parlophone R3870) 

It seems a pity to waste a potentially 
good singer such as Annie Ross on 
the horrible conglomeration of clichés 
which goes to make up the first side. 
Possibly this performance has some 
commercial merit, but it is difficult to 
see what good this tasteless piece of 
nonsense can do for Jack Parnell or 
Annie Rose. 

The reverse is one of the orchestra’s 
production numbers which features 
vocalist Dennis Hale and it is almost 
as lacking in musical taste as the first 
side. Dennis is not a very original 
singer and he employs many of the more 
odious tricks of his American cousins. 
A disappointing Parnell record. _P.T. 


BUD POWELL TRIO 
Indiana / Everything happens to me. 
(Vogue V2240) 

Moderate recording mars an out- 
standing record, in which the formidable 
trio of Bud Powell, Curley Russell, and 
Max Roach join to give us some of the 
finest progressive music one could hope 
to hear. “Indiana” is fast and furious, 
and has signs of becoming one of Mr. 
Powell’s party pieces; Tatum-esque in 
its dexterity, and Waller-esque in its 
rhythm, and supported most adequately 
throughout by two veterans of the 
modern idiom. The slower “Every- 


thing” is a great contrast, and hints 
of Powell’s possible weakness, which 
drives him to the flamboyant and the 
mundane where speed alone cannot 
fill the gaps. A most excellent record, 
and one which I cannot do more than 
recommend. G.L. 


BUD POWELL 


RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET 
**Sunshine on a dull Day / Poor Butterfly 
(Esquire 10-371) 

I regret to say that poor recording 
prevents my appreciating this to the 
full. The grooves appear to be cut too 
lightly causing unwelcome resonances. 
Scott is accompanied by his regular 
rhythm section (Feldman, Bush and 
Crombie) on these two, the first of 

which is a new melody to me. 

It is a pity that Ronnie is unkindly 
represented here for it would seem that 
he turns in his usual competent per- 
formances. .M. 
GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 

Easy to Love / Spring Is Here. 
(MGM 741) 

Two standard tunes from George this 
much which receive typically smooth and 
tasteful treatment. Both are played 
rather more commercially than usual, 
but with a nice lilting rhythm and with 
the delicacy that both these lovely 
melodies deserve. Cal Tjader’s vibe 
playing enlivens the Richard Rodgers 
tune on the second side. Por. 
REX STEWART AND ORCHESTRA 

Cherokee / Storyville 
(Felsted 82005) 

These sides were recorded for Blue 

Star when Rex and his happy little band 


were in Paris in 1948 and although the- 
band contained some excellent men, 
including the great Sandy Williams on 
trombone, these two are features for the 
fine tenor playing of young Vernon 
Story. Vernon took the Hawk as his 
model and on both of these he blows 
some exciting tenor. He had ideas 
and he played with great swing, and it 
is a wonder more has not been heard of | 
him since he returned to America. 

Rex is not featured at all, but his 
pianist Don Gais plays a neat solo and 
both sides are much enlivened by the 
really wonderful drumming of Ted 
Curry. 

It is to be hoped Mr. Felsted will 
issue more sides from these Stewart 
Sessions. Might I suggest “Jug Blues”’/ 
and/or “Boy Meets Horn” ? S.T. 
BILLY TAYLOR AND HIS RHYTHM 
If I Had You / The Very Thought Of Yow 

(Felsted 82003) 

Coloured pianist Billy Taylor came 
to Paris with Don Redman’s orchestra, 
and stayed on for a while playing at 
various clubs. Billy plays both these 
old favourites with sensitivity and 
imagination. There is an obvious Ta- 
tum influence, garnished with Garner, 
and a little of the delicacy of Teddy 
Wilson thrown in for good measure. 

Both sides receive gently swinging 
performances accompanied by a sub- 
dued rhythm section, and are played 
with perfect taste and wonderful feeling 
for the melody. Here is a talented 
musician (he is a composer and arranger” 
with a Bachelor of Music degree from 
Virginia State University) showing what 
can be done with two pretty tunes. The 
result is an object lesson in taste and 
good musicianship. 
FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
I Wish I Had You / You Had An Evening 

to Spare. 
(HMV JO397) 

Two more hitherto unissued Waller 
pop arrangements now available to: 
special order. It’s the usual simple 
and straightforward Fats formula—a 
formula which never palls. . 

The first side, recorded in October 
1938, contains the usual Waller piano: 
chorus and vocal, plus some pleasant 
muted trumpet from Herman Autry 
and a few bars of alto from Gene Sedric. 
The reverse was recorded in April 1938 
and features a much larger group in 
support. 


(over to page 18) 
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th a brief estimate of their position in the world of jazz 


It has always been the policy of Decca to retain all the 
valuable jazz issues in their lists; for example the King 
Oliver and New Orleans Rhythm King records, which 
are the basis of any full collection. The result is that 
the Decca, Brunswick, London and Vocalion catalogues 
between them contain one of the finest and most 
complete jazz collections to be found in the world. 
Practically every great name of jazz is represented by 


some classic piece of music. 


a selection of some of the most interesting of their records 


arranged under artists and with references to 
those artists dealt with in the main section of the booklet 


JAZZ ON 78s 


The purpose of Decca’s new booklet Jazz on 78s is to 
point to the best of these records, both for the benefit of 
the novice who wishes to start his collection with some 
guidance, and for the enlightenment of the more experi- 
enced collector who needs a handy reference book. 
No jazz collector will want to be without this invaluable 
little book. If you have not yet obtained your copy, 
place your order with your dealer or direct with us 
NOW, while stocks last. 


A GUIDE TO THE MANY EXAMPLES OF 
CLASSIC JAZZ ON 


78 R.P.M. RECORDS - PRIGE 1/- 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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DINAH WASHINGTON 
Am I Blue / Until Sunrise 
(Mercury MB3132) 

Dinah Washington has plenty of 
personality and appeal, but can hardly 
be regarded as a real jazz singer. She 
has too many tricks and her voice has 
been modulated to please the sophistica- 
ted record buyer. Not that this is in any 
way a bad record, though | could have 
done without the Hammond organ 
accompaniment. Dinah puts over the 
pop with feeling and there’s some 
pleasant tenor playing in the back- 
ground throughout. The reverse is a 
blue-flavoured song with support from 
a vocal group and guitar. : fi 


RALPH WILLIS 
Salty Dog / Old Home Blues 
(Esquire 10-380) 

It is pleasant to find more and more 
blues and race records creeping into the 
catalogues over here, and Esquire are 
doing collectors a real service by 
issuing records such as this. Ralph 
Willis is really more a country style 
singer than blues singer, but he has an 
appealing voice plus a good sense of 
rhythm and good diction. Though 
this is in no way an outstanding record, 
it is an agreeable example of this kind 
of near-blues-folk-music which is sel- 
dom heard over here in its authentic 
form. 

Both sides were recorded for Prestige 
on October Sth, 1951, and feature 
Ralph accompanying himself adroitely 
on guitar. Good of its kind. Pt. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
**Laughin’ Louis’’ 
(HMV DLPI036) 

This LP takes it’s title from the 
delicious piece of Louis hokum of the 
same name, including here on Side 2. 
If it doesn’t make you laugh, nothing 
ever will. 

All these tracks have been issued here 
before, but so many have been deleted 
that it is good to have them back again 
in this convenient packaging. 


“Seeing You Cats” and “Don’t Pay 
Me Cheap” are by Zilmer Randolph 
and provide Louis with plenty of 
opportunity to demonstrate his trumpet 
and vocal abilities. “‘Son of the South” 
is the good Andy Razaf composition, 
with Louis again singing and playing 
that horn. “St. Louis Blues” generates 
a fine beat, and contains good solos 
from Keg Johnson and Charlie Beal. 
“Mahogany Hall” is the best track from 
a band point of view, with good tenor 
from Bud Washington. “World On A 
String” is all Armstrong. “Basin 
Street” (with abominable surface noises) 
is a fine version, with superb Armstrong 
trumpet. Finally, “Sweet Sue” and a 
light hearted version of “Gotta Sing 
The Blues”. 

This band from 1933 was not the best 
Louis ever fronted, but there is enter- 
tainment value here aplenty. S. 


**Meet the BURNS”’. 
(Esquire 20-029) 

Each side of this LP is devoted to 
four tracks by Burns Tito and Norman. 
The former’s contributions comprise 
“Budo” / “Pinky” / “Midnight Sun” 
and “Riff Concoction”, the latter 
contributes “Jeepers Creepers” / “Hap- 
py Lobster” / 3 O’clock In The Morning 
and “I Get a Kick Out of You’. 

Though not related, the band-leading 
Burns have followed almost parallel 
musical paths and it is a good idea to 
unite them on one record. Drummer 
Norman’s “Shearing” sound is augment- 
ed with the swinging open trumpet of 
John Harris and the technically accom- 
plished accordian of Dave Davani. 
Burns’s Own composition “Happy Lob- 
ster” is again presented and I guarantee 
the theme will take a firm hold in your 
musical memory. 


* * 

* * 
HOAGY 

CARMICHAEL 


Pianist, singer and 
composer of many 


jazz favourites. 


* * 
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Tito leads his regular group on 
accordian and good solos come from 
Arny Tweed (trumpet): Don Savage 
(alto and baritone) and Norman Good- 
all (tenor). The alto feature “Pinky” 
shows off Savage's control to advantage 
The version of “Riff Concoction”’ makes 
interesting comparison with the previous 
78 release as it is from a different master 
with totally different solos. A.M. 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL. 
Stardust Road. 
(Brunswick LA8663) 

Much of Hoagy Carmichael’s extra- 
ordinary personality comes over in this 
selection of work which he has recorded 
in the past few years. His best-sellers 
like “Old music master” and ‘‘River- 
boat” delight me as much today as when 
I first heard them, whilst “Hong Kong 
Blues”, “Stardust” and ‘*Rockin’Chair” 
are perennials which merit inclusion by 
any standards, but the one which 
pleased me most was, I think, his 
earliest composition’* Washboard Blues” 
which has all the ingredients to make 
it a classic of its style. Some of Mr. 
Carmichael’s later efforts could well be 
omitted, but they help to keep the 
selection of general, rather than purely 
jazz appeal. G.L. 


JAZZ AT STORYVILLE 
Introduction/Struttin’? With Some Bar- 
becue/ Sweet and Lovely. 
S’Wonderful / Sister Kate / Ad Lib Blues 

(Melodisc MLP502) 

These sides were taken from a broad- 
cast at the Storyville Club, Boston, a 
club owned by pianist George Wein who 
organised the session. The music is 
alive and extremely free. The rhythm 
maintained by the excellent drumming 
of Jo Jones is as solid as possible, and 
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JO JONES SWINGS 
“JAZZ AT STORYVILLE’” 


there is some excellent solo work from 
Edmund Hall, Vic Dickenson and 
Johnny Windhurst. 

With Dickenson in the band one is 
bound to have humour, and he certainly 
does not let us down, either by his 
playing, or with his facetious vocal on 
“Sister Kate”. 

Hall’s clarinet is heard to advantage 
on all tracks, his chorus on “S’Wonder- 
ful” being outstanding. Also to be 
heard on this track is the almost unique 
trumpet playing of Bostonian Ruby 
Braff; a virtually unknown musician 
with a style of his own. 

The piano playing of leader Wein also 
merits much praise, and it seems a 
wonder that more has not been heard 
of him. 

This is an LP that I should be sorry 
to b2 without—it is full of good music. 

Sok 


TOMMY LADNIER. 
Vol. 1. 
Mojo Blues / Heebie Jeebies / Charles- 
ton Mad / Steppin’ On the Blues. 
Travelling Blues / Peepin’ Blues / 
Charleston / Play That Thing. 
(London AL3524) 

With the exception of the last named 
title, all these are Ladnier leading the 
band known as Lovie Austin’s Blues 
Serenaders and date from 1925. ‘Play 
That Thing” is by Ollie Powers and 
Orchestra and was made two years 
earlier. All were recorded in Chicago. 

On this hearing Ladnier was a very 
great trumpeter. It is reported that he 
said he owed everything in his style to 
King Oliver and the comparison— 
without lessening Ladnier’s abilities— 
is very evident here. He has a great 
feeling for the blues; his playing is both 
exuberant and powerful; and he was a 
fine user of the mutes. 


A rare Jimmy Noone solo turns up 
on the Powers track; the clarinettist on 
the other sides being the cheerful Jimmy 
O’Bryant. 

These are fine examples of the music 
of Chicago’s South Side of the early 
twenties and are worthy of a place in 
any jazz collection. S.T. 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 
(Vogue LDE072) 

The appearance of this LP has already 
aroused a certain amount of contro- 
versy in England. Certainly it contains 
the most advanced modern jazz since 
the Miles Davis group of 1948/49. 
Although Gerry Mulligan’s music has 
been widely championed by modernists 
I've been unable find his 
objectives really convincing. He hardly 
registered another step forward from 
the Mile Davis period. This Manne 
group, however, seems to have created 
that missing step. Progression in jazz 
cannot be avoided and I would prefer 
it to take this course rather than obey 
the Mulligan trend. 


All the music is meticulously scored 
for this small group composed of an 
alto, tenor, baritone, valve trombone 
and rhythm. Bill Russo wrote “Swee- 
ts’ and “Gazelle” and scored *“*You and 
the Night and the Music”. Shorty 
Rogers wrote “Mallets” and “Afro- 
desia” and arranged “La Nucura”. 
Jimmy Guiffre wrote the complex, 
atonal “Fugue”. Pianist Marty Paich 
scored “You're My Thrill”. The whole 
LP is a sincere attempt to co-ordinate 
some of the ensemble voicings and 
harmonic pattern of contempory legiti- 
mate music with the rhymitic force and 
solo approach of modern jazz. Success 
in this field isa difficult thing to analyse. 
From my own impression I find this 
particular experiment the most interest- 
ing of its kind since the ones of Miles 
Davis and Tristano. 


The standard of musicianship is 
superb throughout. Shelly Manne is 
the complete modern drummer: intel- 
ligent and neatly controlled, but never- 
the less swinging. Bud Shank blows 
beautiful alto on ballad-styled 
*Afrodesia’’. He shares a selection of 
superior solos with Art Pepper, Jimmy 
Guiffre and Bob Cooper. 


I would urge every jazz student to 
hear this record. The impression might 
be one of revulsion, but the influence 
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cannot be ignored. Perhaps like myself 
you'll prefer this music to the Gerry 
Mulligan style. RB. 


MILES DAVIS—Young Man with a 
Horn. 
Vol. I. 
(Vogue LDE064) 

For this second Blue Note session 
Miles used trombonist J. J. Johnson, 
pianist Gil Coggins, drummer Art 
Blakey and Jimmy and Percy Heath on 
alto and bass. I like both the musicians 
and the choice of material used for this 
session, and Miles sounds very happy 
on all sides. He blows some really 
magnificent choruses on Walten Ful- 
ler’s “I Waited for You” and Jay Jay’s 
“Enigma”, both taken at slow tempo. 
Johnson also wrote ‘‘Kelo”’, a minor 
key composition and the best group 
feature of the set. Bud Powell’s ““Tem- 
pus Fugit”, unlike the composer’s own 
piano version on Mercury, is played 
without the original Latin rhythm. 
Instead, it becomes a source of counter- 
point for the three frontline instruments. 
‘“Ray’s Idea” is again chiefly a feature 
for Miles’ trumpet. “C.T.A.” by Jim- 
my Heath affords the additional chance 
to hear Johnson’s solo trombone. He 
is a great jazzman and a fitting com- 
panion for Miles. Of the modern 
records reviewed for the month I like 


this one the most. 


MANNE with 
SHORTY ROGERS 
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WILD BILL DAVIDSON 
South—Wild Bill Blues—Goody Goody 
—When the Saints. 

Wolverine Blues—I Can’t Give You 
Anything but Love—Everybody Stomp. 
(Melodisc MLP501) 

Fine Dixieland material by a band 
which Wild Bill got together for a 
season at the Rendezvous, Philadelphia. 
Most of the musicians were recruited 
from local talent, but although their 
names are unknown to us, the standard 

of musicianship is extremely high. 


In particular I like the work of 
clarinettist Joe Barry, and the piano 
playing of Dean Dewberry—the latter, 
a Wild Bill discovery, plays a really fine 
chorus on “‘Wolverine™’, and contributes 
strongly to the rhythm on all tracks. 


The leaders exuberant horn is heard 
to advantage on “Wild Bill Blues” 
(‘Wild Man’ to you), and he again shines 
on the excellent “Everybody Stomp”. 

“Goody” and “I Can't Give You™ 
bring back to the studio Benny Good- 
man’s old vocalist Helen Ward—she 
sings with charm and authority. St. 


ECOS DE MEXICO. 
(Seeco LDS062) 


Two trios of close harmony singers 
fill this record with some rather disap- 
pointing music which, for all its merit, 
falls short of what I had expected to 
hear from this musical country. The 
guitar playing on both sides leaves 
nothing to be desired, and the tradition- 
al rhythms are stimulating and entirely 
charming. In_ the monotony of the 
near-calypso phrasing there is little 
scope for vocal prowess, and the per- 
formances find a natural level of 
similarity on this account. The Trio 
Los Panchos has a more cheerful 
approach to their subject, interspersing 
their songs with shouts and laughter 
which add zest to the proceedings. G.L 


DUKE ELLINGTON & 
ORCHESTRA. 
Mood Indigo Sophisticated T.ady. 
The Tattoed Bride / Solitude. 
(Columbia 33SX1022) 


Subtitled “Ellington Masterpieces’, 
here is a record that I think will live 
with you for a long, long time. For the 
first time on record here are the full 
length scores of four of the Duke’s best 
known compositions presented in their 
entirety on one 12-inch LP. 


There is a lot more than jazz here and 
if some of the harmonies of these 
orchestrations sound somewhat mod- 
ern (in the classical sense) to your ears, 
I can assure you they will grow upon 
you until the record will seldom leave 
your turntable. 


All four tracks have melody, rhythm 
and a great abundance of extraordinary 
tone colour. There is not space to 
tell you more, so | would suggest you 
get your local dealer to play it through 
for you. 

The record was made in December 
1950 just before entensive changes 
happened in the Ellington personnel. 

S.T. 


MELODY MAKER ALL’ STARS 
(Esquire 20-031) 

Here is the now annual presentation 
of the M.M. Poll Winners. 

Side | has alternate takes of ‘‘For 
Voters Only” (a 12 bar) and “Gallop 
Poll” (“Sweet Georgia Brown”). — I 
prefer the previously unissued version 
of the latter though there is really 
little to choose between the various 
masters. 

The reverse is a 13 minute “Swing- 
dido” which, quite logically, uses the 
harmonies of Juan Tizol’s ‘*Perdido”’. 
Nearly everyone takes two solo choruses 
on this one while Kenny Baker solos 
first on flugel-horn (a most interesting 
sound) and later on trumpet. His 
second solo is really exciting, in the 
Charlie Shavers idiom, and is one of the 
best I have heard from him. The 
rhythm section deserve a special bou- 
quet for pacing the soloists throughout 
—the standard of the solos themselves 
being very high. 

Scott, Lusher and Feldman are most 
noteworthy and space does not permit 
the favourable comments due to the 
remaining musicians. Johnny Dank- 
worth directed and played on the date 
besides writing all the material. A.M. 


RAGTIME PIANO ROLL. 
Vol. 2. 
Maple Leaf Rag / Evergreen Rag / 
Grizzly Bear Rag / The Cascades. 
States Rag Medley / St. Louis ‘Tickle / 
Jungle Time / Possum and ’Taters. 
(London AL3523) 
Except in the case of ‘Maple Leaf” 
(played by Scott Joplin) the performers 
of these rags are all anonymous, as no 
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credits were printed on the rolls. It is a 
pity, but it shouldn’t bother ragtime 
students overmuch as this is perhaps a 
type of jazz (?) where the music matters 
more than the performer. 


All the tracks are full of interest and 
fine melodies, and the quality of the 
recording is quite superb. Joplin plays 
his own famous tune better than I have 
ever heard him play before, and from 
the others the “unknowns” perform 
with great credit on “Evergreen’’, “The 
Cascades” and “States Rag”. 


“St. Louis Tickle” contains “Buddy 
Bolden Blues” as one of it’s themes— 
which may make some of you think— 
and it is interesting to note that “Grizzly 
Bear” originally had lyrics by a young 
man named Irving Berlin. 

Small wonder that ragtime swept 
America off its dancing feet, for here is 
music that is extremely exciting and 
melodic to a degree. S.1. 


JIMMY RANEY Visits Paris. 
(Vogue LDEO071) 

After completing his European tour 
with Red Norvo in February of this 
year, the American guitarist Jimmy 
Raney recorded these sides in theFrench 
capital. With him on the session were 
Frenchmen Roger Guerin (tpt), Maur- 
ice Vandair (pno.), Jean Marie Ingrand 
(bs), Jean Louis Viale (ds), and the 
‘Belgian tenorman Bobby Jasper. Raney 
is a very gifted articulate guitarist, who 
belongs to the modern technical school 
of Kessel and Chuck Wayne as opposed 
to the style of Django. His fingering 
and chord construction as a_ soloist 
rank with the best. Bobby Jasper 
proves to be a fine musician. 


The titles are “Tres Chouette” (act- 
ually “Bernie’s Tune”), “Dinah”, “Love 
For Sale’, ‘Have You Met Miss Jones’, 
“What's New™ and that lovely melody 
“Imagination”. 


PAUL SMITH QUARTET 
Fine, Sweet and Tasty. 
(London H-APB 1024) 

Some very accurate playing saves 
this record from an oblivion which it 
must risk by virtue of its close resem- 
blance to a host of other quartet records 
all of which use the identical piano, 
electric guitar, bass and drum instru- 
mentation. There is some doubt in my 
mind whether such copybook music isa 
serious contribution to the overloaded 
record market today, but I feel justified 
to include this selection for the excel- 
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lence of the drumming alone. Many 
aspiring young drummers could do far 
worse than to listen to these sides if 
only to learn the real contribution 
which can be made to some quite 
ordinary musical sounds by such a 
performance as this. “Crazy Rhythm”, 
“Got a penny” and “Hey ! Sam” best 
illustrate my Point. G.L. 


JIMMY YANCEY. 
(London AL3523) 
La Salle Street Breakdown / Two 
O’clock Blues / Janie’s Joys / Lean 
Bacon. Big Bear Train / Lucille’s 
Lament / Beezum Blues / Yancey 
Limited. 

Recorded for “Solo Art” in 1939, 
these sides were lost and only recently 
discovered in an old metal box. They 
furnish a fine picture of the work of the 
great master of boogie and_ blues, 
without being the best things he ever 
recorded. 

The slows, “Two O’Clock: Lean 
Bacon; Big Bear; Lucile’s Lament” are 
better than his fast numbers on which 
there is too much wandering improvisa- 
tion for melodic development. 

Although the titles are new you will 
recognize many of his standard blues on 
these tracks. For Yancey there is really 
nothing out-standing here, but any- 
thing by him is almost certain to be 
better than the work of the next boogiest 
so you'll be bound to get around to 
buying this sooner or later. 


45 r. p. m. 
EP RECORDS 


FRANKIE CARLE AT THE PIANO 
(HMV 7EG8019) 

Music from the corn-belt comes this 
month from Frankie Carle, whose 
tin-piano resounds to the strains of 
““Swanee River’, ‘Frankie and Johnie”’, 
“Crazy bones rag” and “The prisoner’s 
song.” 

His obvious technique and sense of 
rhythm is marred for me by the “noise” 
no less than by the rhythm accompani- 
ment, but there are moments of fun 
which prompt me to classify this as 
essentially party music. G.L. 


RALPH FLANAGAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
(HMV 7EG8018) 
Copy-book Glenn Miller styling is 


coupled on these sides with some im- 
peccable playing to prove that maestro 
Flanagan can get as near to the origina- 
tor of the style as any of the bands who 
currently favour this approach to pop- 
ular music. “My Hero” and “Swing to 
"45° are both subjected to this treat- 
ment, and my only critisism is that the 
rhythm section seem to be playing far 
too hard at the expense of quality and 
tone. ‘Penthouse serenade”, a tune 
which leands itself well to this sort of 
orchestration, and “Where or when” 
both came out shining and unhurt. G.L. 


JIMMY YANCEY 


LARS GULLIN QUINTET 
(Esquire EP-8) 

We have come to expect nothing but 
the best from Lars and this EP is no 
disappointment. His latest experiments 
call for a pianoless group made up of 
tenor (Carl—Henrik Norin) baritone, 
guitar (Rolf Berg) bass and drums. 
He achieves a full sound to the ensemb- 
les and, in Norin, has his best partner 
since Moody returned home. 

Berg’s guitar is excellent both in 
backing up the soloists and as he comes 
to the front for his own comments. 
The full group plays on Guillin’s *Bugs’/ 
“Jumping For Fun” and bassist George 
Riedel’s “Stocks and Bonds” while the 
tenor drops out for a delightful “I Fall 
In Love Too Easily”. The drummer 
on these four titles is young Hampton- 
ian Alan Danson. A.M 


AKE PERSSON AND HIS COMBO 
(Esquire EP-7) 

Persson’s trombone was the ‘‘Chet 
Baker” of Gullin’s “Holiday for Piano” 
(Esquire 20-015) and Ake is an out- 
standing soloist on his instrument. 
Here he is joined by Domnerus (alto) 
and a rhythm section complete with 
Bengt Hallberg on piano for four titles 
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cut at the same date as last month’s 
Wallington (EP-2). 

If you haven’t heard Persson before 
you will be surprised to find that Europe 
can produce a jazz trombonist of such 
high quality. As an improviser he is 
the equal of (and at times superior to) 
the older Scandinavians. On_ this 
record you will hear plenty of his 
excellent work as he plays his way 
through “Softly As In A Morning 
Sunrise” / ‘Hershey Bar’ / “Might As 
Well Be Spring” and “My Blue Heaven” 

A.M. 
REINHOLD SVENSSON’ TRIO 
(Esquire EP-6) 

Here is some immaculate and imagin- 
native jazz from the blind Swedish 
pianist. Hailed previously as Sweden’s 
George Shearing he is here revealed as 
an original stylist. His version of 
Duke’s “I Got It Bad” is beautifull 
while his treatment of “My Heart 
Belongs To Daddy” is top drawer 
stuff. “Time on My Hands” makes 
excellent material while his own ‘““The 
Pink Elephant” is driving and per- 
cussive. 

His supporting musicians are new to 
me (Hasse Burman, bass, and Sture 
Kallin, drums), but I prophesy that. we 
shall be hearing a let more of them, 
particularly the drummer. 

This is the best Svensson record I’ve 
heard. A.M. 


Among the EP issues this month 
are four typical performances by Harry 
James and his orchestra (Columbia 
SEG7517). “Jealousy” and “Moon- 
glow” are coupled with “Get Happy” 
and ‘Melancholy Rhapsody” and all 
should appeal to those who like to hear 
the earlier waxings of this semi-commer- 
cial band. Harry plays some excellent 
muted trumpet on “Jealousy”; ““Moon- 
glow” features the strings, while “Get 
Happy” reveals Harry in much less 
commercial mood than usual. A well 
and contrasted selection. 

Tommy Dorsey and his orchestra bring 
back memories of the middle thirties 
(HMV7EG 8017). With Jack Leonard 
and chorus, the Dorsey crew are featured 
in ‘Who’, after which Jo Stafford tackles 
the vocal on Gershwin’s ‘Embraceable 
You’. ‘Chicago’ isa lively arrangement 
with Sy Oliver taking the vocal, and the 
fourth selection, ‘Royal Garden Blues” 
is a good example of the band’s 1936 
work. 
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EDDIE CALVERT. “Caress / I 
Speak To the Stars” (Columbia DB 
3491). More of that golden trumpet, 
with suitable backing provided by the 
Norrie Paramor Orchestra. The second 
is a lovely melody and one can’t help 
admiring the man’s extraordinary con- 
trol. BING CROSBY. “Liebschen / 
If You Love Me” (Brunswick 05313). 
Bing is somewhat romantic this month, 
but even so he sings better than any 


Let’s Do It” (HMV BI10728). Eartha 
sings the fine Cole Porter lyrics in her 
usual sultry but off pitch voice. This 
will probably go big with the public 
next Christmas. MILLS BROTHERS. 
“Go In and Out The Window / Carni- 
val in Venice’ (Brunswick 05309). 
Oh yes! The Mills boys are still way 
out in front of the vocal groups. The 
Sy Oliver accompanyment to the very 
funny “Window” is slightly hilarious, 
but still has that beat. MERRILL 


have a vulgar mind, these sides will 
make you laugh—maybe quite a lot. 
ARTHUR SMITH. “Outboard / Oh 
Baby Mine’ (MGM 755). Interesting 
guitar work by Guitar Boogie Smith 
and his Crackerjacks. Neither side as 
good as his boogie stuff, but will inter- 
est all guitarists if no one else. SUE 
THOMPSON. “Im Not That Kind 
Of Girl / I Long To Tell You” (Mer- 
cury MB3133). The songs are smart 
and this girl sings with pep. The voice 
is small but attractive. DOLORES 


Popular ing Along With the Breeze / Julie’. vocal and trumpet act on “‘Sunrise”’, ™~i- 
Vocal (MGM 756). This is a good band and _ but the result is but a pale shadow of . 
even if the material they tackle is some- the original. Not so hot. PETER — 
Dance what commercial, it all goes with a SELLERS. “Dipso Calypso / Never “~E 
swing. EARTHA KITT. “Santa Baby/ Never Land” (HMV B10724). If you 


of his competitors. BILLY ECK- MOORE. “Fly Right Boogie / Nola” 

STINE. “Sophisticated Lady / Sea- (Capitol CL14130). Fast and furious VENTURA. “Black Note Boogie / 
breeze” (MGM _ 753). Eckstine does pianistics by a man who has technique Cubanero” (Decca F10334). Here’s ‘ 
excellently by Ellington’s fine tune. but no pretention to style. Good news for you, Chop Sticks has now 
This type of music really suits himand _ party stuff. LES PAUL. “Steel Gui- become a boogie. The reverse is a 


he can sing. The reverse is a little 
seasick making, but nothing to worry 
about. RAY ELLINGTON QUAR- 
TET. “Sky Blue Shirt / My Mother's 
Eyes” (Columbia DB3500). First side 


tar Rag / Guitar Boogie” (Brunswick 
05311). Assisted by piano, bass and 
drums Paul turns out two near jazz 
performances. Both side have rhythm 
and the pianist really knows his stuff. 


most attractive piano excercise with 
Spanish flavour. BILLY WARD. 

“Lonesome Road / Three Coins In the 
Fountain” (Parlophone R3882). Sung 
with the Dominoes, the first side here, 


bright, breezy and sung with a beat, LOUIS PRIMA & ORC. “Until qualifies for the jazz section. Ward “ 
the backing lachrymose to a degree. | Sunrise / Happy Wanderer” (Brunswick _ has a deep resonant voice and the old , 
LEROY HOLMES & ORCH. “Breez- 05314). Prima does an Armstrong jazz favourite goes with a swing. ‘ 

THE WEST COAST 
JAZZMAN’S DIARY from page 12 MODERNISTS from page 3 Not to be missed either is the “Irving 


book is very high, yet all arrangements 
are memorised and no music stands 
appear, which takes some doing for 
a three hour session. Don himself has 
little to say about the group’s policy 
except that of course it must swing. 
Apart from this he feels that the best 
way to retain interest in a number is to 
cut out strings of solos and use scored 
bridge passages between two and three 
chorus solos. The average fan loses 
interest in interminable solos on a theme 
which they forget two choruses after its 
initial statement. 

The four sides which the group cut 
for Decca are good examples of this 


extremely fresh ideas from Shank and 
Cooper playing flute and oboe. Ex 
Charlie Barnet pianist Claude William- 
son’s “Aquarium” is a title to hear if 
and when Vogue ultimately issue this 
album the coupling under John Graas’ 
name on London HL8053 should not 
be absent from a West Coast record 
collection for while it might not 
be quite the greatest example of 
French horn playing, the group 
contains Manne, Shank, Rogers and 
pianist Russ Freeman. 


Berlin Showcase” on London H-APB 
1020 which, although the accent is 
mainly on the melody, contains four 
good examples of Roger’s scoring for 
eight of Les Brown’s musicians of 
renown. 

Taking a broad view, the West Coast 
picture is bright. The standard of 
musicianship is extremely high and 
examples so far show an_ intelligent 
balance between written and improvised 
jazz. I await the later developments 
with avid interest. 


} To enable holidaymakers to while away hours of boredom, this 
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SwWwinNG SHOP 
SUPER SEVEN STAR SPECIAL!!! 
is being continued for a further month ! ! 
Vol. 1 of Hot Discographie Encyclopedique (Chas. Delaunay) 
“His Eye Is On The Sparrow’ (Ethel Waters Autobiography) or 
**Jazz’’ (Rex Harris) 
Three Back Numbers of ‘‘Jazz Music”’ (Vol. 4, Nos. 6, 7, 8) 
London ‘‘Jazz Archive’ Booklet (Intro: Rex Harris) 
A Back Issue of ‘‘The Record Changer’’ or ‘‘Down Beat” or ‘Jazz 
Journal’’ 
E.M.I. Special List of Jazz Issues or new Vogue/GTJ Full Catalogue 
Current 40 page Issue of ‘‘The Mag-List”’ (If you are a subscriber, 
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WE REPEAT, 10/6 THE BLOOMIN’ LOT, POST PAID ! 
(please state alternatives). 
Stocks are getting lower every day, so do write NOW to :— 
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use of scored parts and bridges. They 
were “My heart belongs to Daddy” 
arranged by Damian, and three originals 
—Jerry the Joker”, “Little Boy Green” 
and another which will presumably be 
titled by Decca when they issue the sides 
in the autumn. After the band’s first 
first broadcast, Melody Maker critic 
Maurice Burman said “‘It is a valuable 
piece of property which the British jazz 
fan should not let go”. The British 
jazz fan should let them go just as they 
do now—like a bomb! 


> 


DAVE CAREY, The Swing Shop, Streatham, London, S.W. 16 


a ag you aren't a subscriber and would like “Jazz on 78’s”, just add a 
a bob. 


It’s well worth it ! 
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I PLAY AS I PLEASE. 

By Humphrey Lyttelton 
Published by MacGibbon & Kee, Ltd. 
This is as entertaining a book as I 

have yet read on the basic subject of 
jazz, and quite the best to be written by 
a jazz musician. As befits his education 
Humphrey Lyttelton views his life and 
his primary subject in proper perspec- 
tive, and intersperses his views with 
some of the most descriptive and amus- 
ing anecdotes which one could hope to 
find in a book of this nature. 

His early musical aspirations are 
dealt with in surprising detail, and make 
me wish that | could remember with 
equal accuracy my early struggles and 
failures to master a variety of musical, 
and unmusical, instruments. I can at 
least vouch for the complete accuracy 
of a great many of his Eton stories, 
when he was regarded by nota few of us 
as something of a hero, and I hasten to 
applaud the complete feeling of authen- 
ticity which he has imparted to his 
whole narrative—a book tempered with 
a delectable sense of humour, and with 
an extremely personal touch which so 
many autobiographers fail to convey in 
their voluminous writings. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s early approach to 
jazz was simple and orthodox, and his 
ideas have progressed along more or less 
accepted lines. In 1946 he took up the 
“Revivalist” banner in no uncertain 
fashion, and his first attempts to play 
in a jazz band (with George Webb's 
Dixielanders) must stand out as a 
monument to his patience and diligence, 
not to mention the same attributes as 
exercised by the other members of the 
Webb band ! The formation of his own 
band in 1948, perhaps by virtue of the 
author’s modesty, is a story of less 
exacting struggles imbued with a modi- 
cum of luck, if his words are accepted 
literally. Likewise the famous Bechet 
concert and recording session comes 
almost as an anticlimax, and the Nice 
Festival is a masterpiece of self-efface- 
ment. 

Most significant are his final chapters, 
in which he ventures to expound in a 
few pages what few professional jazz 
writers have succeeded in expressing in 
several complete books. He _ boldly 
subdivides jazz into two main categor- 
ies—“‘Jazz Proper.” and “Jazz Pop- 
ular’’— and relates these to history in 
the form of the classics and to contem- 


porary music in the form of Tin Pan 


Alley products. He rightly condemns 
the attitude of the B.B.C. and ofDen- 
mark Street towards jazz and the pseudo 
religious songs which flood the popular 
market today. He endeavours to 
relate the amateur faction’s contribu- 
tion to jazz in perspective with the 
professional’s resistance to this same 
movement, and especially to balance 
the power of these two functions (the 
rights of the performers) against the 
more bigotted critics of our times. 
Fortunately he mentions no names,or 

I might not be writing this review. 
Humphrey Lyttelton, for long a great 
contributor to jazz in England, adds a 
book to his long list of credits, and with 
it a sound and logical summary of the 
progress and future of jazz as we know 
it today. Reviewed by GERALD 
LASCELLES 


LIT TEC?CTON WO, VOY ARACTICE 
THAT TRUMPET SOMEWHERE ELSE 


DICTIONNAIRE DU JAZZ 
Hugues Panassie and Madeleine Gautier 
(Laffont, Paris, 1600 francs) 
This is a very important addition to 
the jazz bookshelf and devotees, old 
and new alike, will find it supremely 
useful. Its 368 double-column pages 

are an absolute mine of information. 
Marshalled alphabetically and care- 
fully differenced are both the greatest 
and the most famous musicians of jazz. 
Technical terms and musicians’ slang 
are explained with exemplary clarity, 
and brief but welcome data is provided 
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on those standards of the jazz repertoire 
which are most frequently used as 
foundations for improvisation. There 
are 32 pages of well-chosen photogra- 
phs, the type and lay-out is clear, and 
the book is bound between attractive 
covers of a far more durable nature than 
those customarily found on French 
publications. 

To be of any value at all, a work of 
this kind must be founded upon a 
critical premise. With the two authors 
in question, we know from their past 
writings and activities far better where 
we stand than with any other writers on 
jazz, for they have established their 
set of values. That is not to say that 
they have become infallible or inflexible, 
but their standards are respectable and 
consistent within human limits. They 
recognize the giant halitosis of publicity 
for what it is, and do not bow down 
before every new fashion without prior 
examination of its artistic verity. 

Thus we find a clear line drawn 
between bop and jazz. A jazz musician 
who turns to bop abandons, in their 
view, the musical tradition of his race 
for a music and technique in which the 
European influence is paramount. A 
few years ago, the practitioners and 
most prominent boosters of bop wanted 
it regarded as a new and revolutionary 
music. They referred to the jazz which 
preceded it as Uncle Tom music and 
they were rude and insulting about 
earlier musicians. Now, when Panassié 
attacks them and says, in effect, all 
right, bop isn’t jazz, they howl with 
pain and anger. 

Surely it is essential for a critic to 
differentiate, to identify, to categorize. 
With thirty years of jazz on record, each 
reader will probably have his preference 
for a phase or style, and will only be 
confused if solos by Lips Page and Chet 
Baker are both recommended to him 
as “great jazz”. If bop, as noun and 
adjective, has unpleasant and unpopular 
connotations, it is the fault of its 
makers, who now presumably want to 
run back to that despised old lady, jazz, 
and call her mother. 


Anyway, Panassié and Madeleine 
Gautier are specialists. For them, jazz 
ends where bop and the progressives 
take over, and as guides to their kind 
of jazz they are without equal. The 
record recommendations in this book 
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are particularly valuable, covering as 
they do hundreds of blues singers, 
musicians and orchestras. With the 
increase in the number of jazz records 
since the war, a source of reference like 
this can quickly save you its cost. An 
astonishing amount of knowledge about 
records that have been played and 
seriously considered is placed at your 
fingertips. His enemies like to accuse 
Pannassié of narrowmindedness, and, 
knowing it to be false, to pretend his 
interest does not extend beyond New 
Orleans. But no other critic, or pair of 
critics to my knowledge, could cover 
such a wide variety of jazz with the 
sensitive understanding shown here. 
Lack of French will partially reduce 
the usefulness of the book, but not 
nearly to the extent that might be 
imagined. It is to be hoped that a 
translation will be put on the English 
market as soon as possible. 
Reviewed by STANLEY DANCE 


THE 
TROUBLE WITH CINDERELLA 
by ARTIE SHAW 


Published by Farrar, Straus, and Young, 
Inc., 101, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Among the more unpredictable people 
of the past decade or two, none has 
rocked the popular music business more 
frequently than Artie Shaw, who has 
subtitled his autobiography “An out- 


line of Identity”. In four hundred pages 
he subjects himself to the most vigorous 
auto-psycho-analysis, a mild mental 
flagellation, and—for the customer's 
benefit—a brief dissertation on the 
unpleasantness of the dance band 
business in general and on his own 
sufferings in particular whilst engaged 
in the pursuit of that business. 


Much emphasis is laid on one word 
“$ucce$$"°—but not a_ mention is 
made of his several excursions in and 
out of the realms of matrimony. His 
early life as a struggling school boy 
musician (the two seem to have over- 
lapped a bit) makes quite interesting 
reading, but is so nearly the same as the 
fates which conspired against almost 
every other aspiring jazz musician at 
this time that I found only the name of 
his associates and employers differed 
from other stories I have read on this 
subject. 


In the detailed introspection Shaw 
reveals all the characteristic changes and 
susceptibilities which match his musical 
whims and fantasies. These whims led 
him to do battle with everyone—from 
his agents and employers, to his 
musicians and even the great American 
public, though the latter accepted him 
back for some inexplicabie reason after 
he had behaved abominably in every 
sense of the word ! 


I am left with the firm belief that Mr. 
Shaw’s semi-intellectual state is the 
very worst condition in which to attempt 
to write a book, particularly one which 
aims to appeal to more than just the 
jazz or swing-minded public. His 
verbosity frankly amazes me, even more 
than some of the music he turned out in 
his hey-day, and I think it is most 
regrettable that he chose to put pen to 
paper with so many half-formed ideas 
which will be readily absorbed by the 
impressionable young people who will 
most certainly read this book. 


I have always believed that two vital 
maxims which any author of contem- 
ary work should observe are clarity of 
thought and of expression—Artie Shaw 
uncernedly throws both to the wind and 
with them any hope of convincing his 
reader of the logic of his more notorious 
actions, though I think there were many 
mitigating factors behind these which 
could easily have been justified by an 
autobiographer of greater ability. 


To sum up, the biggest trouble with 
“Cinderella” is its author’s overwhelm- 
ing conceit, which has flung him head- 
foremost into the worst literary pitfalls. 
It leaves the reader with a whirling 
inconclusive impression of a personality 
who may be as forceful as some of his 
opinions make him out to be. 


Reviewed by GERALD LASCELLES 
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I carried my Ken Colyer LP From 
New Orleans to London to San Francisco 
and told the story of Ken’s journey to 
New Orleans in order to listen to 
classic Jazz. Alvin Alcorn recently 
from New Orleans and playing with the 
Ory band, remembered Ken and knew 
the story. 

Turk Murphy played both sides of the 
LP between sets at the Italian Village 
and was so impressed by it that he said 
Ken could have a job playing with the 
Murphy crew anytime he wanted. | 
looked at Bob Short to see how he was 
taking it and he jumped up saying that 
it was Okay because he preferred staying 
with the tuba and Nor doubling on 
cornet. I asked Turk the second 
time to be certain and said that he 
had better be careful because this 
Colyer cat might jump on a merchant 
ship and this time he might not have to 
go around the world to get here—San 
Francisco being a sort of crossroads of 
the world and wide open to the sea. 


PLAYS LIKE SOQ-AND-SO 

Some jazz fans came to our table and 
asked, Who is it ?_ and we were happy 
to tell them. Turk wanted a copy of the 
record and Bob Short wanted one and a 
certain Barney Crosby who deals in 
foreign records has possibly ordered 
them by this time. 

1 don’t know why this should happen 
but it does. People who have heard a 
playing feel strongly called upon to say 
He plays like so-and-so. Or, he reminds 
me of such-and-such. Everybody did 
it. But always with the implication 
that Colyer is far more than a copyist 
and always with only the greatest 
musicians in mind. 

Of the more-or-less jazz sharpies and 
hipsters, two were reminded of Papa 
Mutt and his deep Blues for Jimmy style. 
He reminded Turk of George Mitchell. 
Alvin Alcorn and Albert Burbank 
agreed that they heard the Kid Howard 
horn and George Lewis tempos and a 
style close to that of the George Lewis 
band. While listening, they smiled 


their agreement. Everybody thought 
the Colyer music remarkable. The most 
popular tune was “Goin? Home”, and 
it got to me too. 


LEWIS’ BAND LISTEN 

On “Isle of Capri”, George Lewis 
remarked with his wonderful,  soft- 
spoken authority that the Colyer solo 
was played remarkably like Elmer 
Talbert played it and he was smiling and 
nodding his head in time as he listened 
“Yes, it is very good”, he said. Slow 
Drag was patting his foot in time and 
nodding, too, and he was smiling with 
that abundant Frenchy, Creole, New 
Orleans sweetness. And oh what | 
would have given for a camera to have 
caught Lawrence Marrero as he lis- 
tened !_ He was standing deeply absor- 
bed and motionless in the middle of the 
floor. The all-out smile on his face 
was so deep, so wide, so strong and 
there was so much of it that it was like 
a definition of Jazz itself. Because 
Colyer knows Lawrence personally he 
will know what I mean. Alton Purnell 
was quietly listening and deep in thought 
and I would have liked knowing some- 
thing of what was in his mind. 


A COMPOSITE ? 

There were half a dozen jazz wigs 
present at this playing and most of them 
were moving in one way or another with 
the beat and one of them heard some 
Wooden Joe Nicholas in the Colyer 
trumpet. Now if Ken is a kind of 
composite production of Elmer Talbert, 
George Mitchell, Papa Mutt, Wooden 
Joe and Kid Howard plus himself and 
his own style, you had better treat 
him nice and treat him kind 
—give him everything he wants— 
because you have hit the jackpot in New 
Orleans trumpets. 

It was interesting to watch the interest 
in the playing subside and drift while 
the rags were on, (“Harlem Rag” and 
“Cataract Rag’), and then come back 
again for more careful listening to the 
Blues. Nobody plans it that way. It 
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just happens. If the more overbearing 
of the intellectuals ever tend to get out 
of hand, it will most certainly be while 
the rags are playing. (Time out for 
chuckling). 

“Goin’ Home” has all I ask of good 
jazz. Aside from the profound and 
beautiful lyrics which, alone, would 
have made this tune stand out, it has a 
tempo de lowdown. Kate could have 
shimmied to this one. It is a happy 
thing ! 

It can be said that this music is as 
sensitive as New Orleans Jazz although 
not as strong as native New Orleans 
Jazz which is not a criticism. New 
Orleans Jazz itself is not as strong as it 
once was. Again | am reminded of 
George Lewis saying, “We only try to 
play like the fellows used to play”. 
And it looks like a sure bet that music- 
ians like Ken will, in the future, be 
playing the very best New Orleans Jazz 
to be heard. 


THE SURVIVORS 

And about this degree of strength 
and richness: being born into the middle 
of natural Jazz and being conditioned 
by its functionalism through the early 
stages of development is a matter 
outside of our personal command. 
Besides that, it should not be forgotten 
that only Negroes with the most 
physical stamina and the _hardiest 
spirits survived out of what was, in the 
beginning, a strong and uninhibited 
people. And it is shameful that 
negroid Jazz continues to insist on 
keeping that debilitating date with our 
society. 

it would be interesting to know Ken’s 
reaction to some good Negro jazz 
musician who possessed all the tremend- 
ous natural talent for playing good jazz 
and who has thrown it away in favour 
of developing a modern style. 

I must say that my favourite set-up 
for classic jazz is four rhythm and three 
horn, and it is interesting to speculate 
on what the right kind of piano would 
have added to ‘Goin’ Home”. The 
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base would have been broader and the 
rhythm more solid but it is not enough 
to fuss about. (Ken used no piano; 
Turk uses no drum.) 

There isn’t space enough, nor time 
enough to do full justice to each music- 
ian in this ensemble—to the rhythm 
section which is certainly commendable 
and includes Jim Bray, bass; Ron 
Bowden, drums; and banjoist Donne- 
gan—the trombonist Chris Barber and 
clarinetist Monty Sunshine, who also 
contributed the colorful jacket design. 
I hope that gratitude to the ensemble is 
fully implied. 

I know that the George Lewis band, 
Albert Burbank and Alvin Alcorn, the 
Turk Murphy band and New Orleans 
Jazz fans are pleased, indeed, to hear 
the Colyer band coming on so strong. 
These fellows belong in there with the 
best of them, and I hope that this LP 
gets a good distribution in the States. 
I am still hoping to have some comment 
from Kid Ory at a future date. 


ART TATUM 

Art Tatum appeared for a short time 
at the Royal Room in Holywood a few 
weeks ago and he looked better than 
he has looked in a long time. Less 
nervous and strained and torn up. The 
singular kind of music he plays, | am 
convinced, is not good jazz but it is a 
close relative. Tatum’s right hand is 
still flashing over the keyboard like 
heat lightning but here is no call and 
response. Here is no communication 
with a sympathetic audience. You get 
a strong feeling that he doesn't care 
much for people. His is an attitude of 
I-will-play-for-you-and-dazzle-you-and- 
be-damned-to-you. He wears aloofness 
like a suit of armour and uses disdain 
like a shield, and whatever form of 
emotional maladjustment there is in- 
volved in these traits will probably 
never be known to anyone. 


Tatum is a strange and unhappy man 
but very much an artist; more in the 


ART TATUM 


classical than the jazz tradition. Com- 
pared to the warmth and naturalness 
of traditional jazz Tatum is chilly and 
inhibited, but the emotional lack in this 
powerful man retaliates with a fierce 
intellectual compensation. (Tatum is 
also a kind of mathematical wizard who 
can do amazing problems in his head 
with characteristic swiftness). 

At a recent hearing, he played New 
York show tunes, mainly, and I was 
told that he won’t play blues. Anybody 
waiting for him to play blues that night 
was out of luck, I am certain. 


THE RAMPART ST. RAMBLERS 

“The Martinique”, Wilbur De Paris’ 
tune out of the LP on Atlantic label by 
the Rampart Street Ramblers has swept 
everything before it in a tremendous 
surge of popularity and, from last 
reports, was still sweeping. The be- 
seiged Mr. Ertigun who had lost his 
partner to the armed forces could only 
supply a part of the demand for a time. 
“The Pearls” has clicked too, but there 
is something about “The Martinique” 
that hit everybody the same way at the 
same time. It was a collector’s item the 
first time it was played on the air. None 
of that slow building up process. One 
playing and it took the town. Jelly 
Roll Morton fans will seek credit for 
Jelly since Omer Simeon worked closely 
with Jelly and the De Paris brothers and 
Moore either played or recorded with 
Jelly or both. 

The instrumentation is the traditional 
four rhythm and three horn with Omer 
Simeon, trombonist Wilbur and trumpet 
man Sidney De Paris in the front line. 


The rhythm section has Fred Moore on. 


drums who recorded with King Oliver 
during his New York period, on piano, 
and Eddie Gibbs, as the banjoist. 
Harold Jackson on bass completes this 
formidable group of Jazzmen. This is 
powerhouse with polish on it. If we 
must have polish, let it fall in some of 
the correct places for a change. So 
much fine jazz has been polished out of 
existence that I am somewhat touchy on 
the subject of polish. 
BENNY CARTER 

I had the accidental pleasure of 
telling Benny Carter that his picture 
was on the cover of Jazz Journal. 
Benny was in the audience listening to 
the Roy Milton band at the Royal Room 
in Hollywood. 

JAZZ AT OHIO UNION 

The George Lewis band created a 
sensation at Ohio State University 
recently on its college tour. A hefty 
album called “Jazz At Ohio Union” 
has been issued and it contains twenty- 
three tunes, among them “Salute To 
Ohio State”, “Bugle Boy Blues”, “The 
World Is Waiting For The Sunrise”, 
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THE GEO. LEWIS BAND 
DO A LITTLE STUDYING ON THEIR 
RECENT COLLEGE TOUR 


“Collegian”, “Corrine”, “Red Wing”, 
“If Ever | Cease To Love”’, “Ill Be Glad 
When You're Dead, You Rascal, You’’, 
and “Flee as a Bird”. The fine 
standards such as “Ice Cream’”’, ‘Doctor 
Jazz”, “Burgundy Street Blues”, ‘“‘Over 
The Waves”, are included. The pub- 
licity sheet says high fidelity. The 
album sells for twelve dollars and the 
report is that they are going like hot 
cakes in Colombus Ohio. 

The Lewis band was booked into the 
Riviera theatre restaurant in Colombus. 
on the strength of their sensational 
reception. We might well ask what's 
with Colombus ? Joe Darensbourg 
was imported to play with the Gene 
Mayl traditional jazz band. Darnell 
Howard also had a band there at the 
same time which included Jimmy 
Archey and Joe Sullivan. Someone 
took advantage of the situation and 
promoted a concert, due to pressure 
from the university students, no doubt. 

MIAMI MARCH 

The Lewis band also arranged and 
played the ‘Love and Honor To Miami” 
march song for the first time in the jazz 
idiom during the Miami part of their 
college tour. They worked out the 
arrangement on the stage as an illus- 
tration of how a jazz version can be 
made of any straight song. According 
to the newspaper report “Love and 
Honor to Miami” was played as it was 
never played before. And judging by 
the long, double column write-up 
the jazz version was enthusiastically 
received. 

| should think that a rousing jazz 
version of college and football songs 
would sell well and on a long-time 
basis. (Functional Jazz !). And since 
the subject of functional jazz has come 
up again how about a functional jazz 
album with a sensitive, soft and down-to 
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a-whisper wedding march; a suitably 
mournful dirge along with some happy 
coming-back-to-living music; some par- 
ade numbers; and while we’re into it, 
why not some birthday celebrating 
music ? Separate from this functional 
album should be some functional dance 
music albums. 


FRANK NEWTON 

We have all been saddened by the 
unexpected news of Frankie Newton’s 
death. Asa Jazzman, he seemed much 
too young to leave this earth. He had 
gotten a band together and he had 
auditioned for the Arthur Godfrey 
Talent Scouts when he died of an acute 
gastritis attack. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON 

There is no accounting for how these 
mistakes happen but we are happy, 
indeed, that the report of James P. 
Johnson’s death was an error. The 


same thing happened to Mark Twain 
and it is hoped that this lamentable 
affair was accepted in something like the 
spirit which prompted Mark Twain to 


LIL GREEN (continued from page 28) 


the Bluebird studios. From 1940 until 
1947, when the first signs of her illness 
were upon her, she cut many fine records. 
On most of these can be heard a fine, 
and very under-rated piano man, by the 
name of Simeon Henry. I know of no 
other discs featuring this musician, but 
from what he does on these Green 
titles, he proves himself to be a great 
piano man. Big Bill Broonzy can also 
be heard on a number of Lil’s discs, in 
fact he composed several blues for her. 
Bill’s fine guitar work is worth the price 
of many of her discs. 


Miss Green has a lighter voice than 
the classic women singers suchas Bessie 
Smith and Ma Rainey—she comes from 

: 
aydifferent generation, and therefore her 
style is unlike that of the classic blues 
singers. Nevertheless, she is a fine 
modern singer who is not afraid to shout 


SMASH AND GRAB 

Anent the Kenton-Brubeck type of 
Jazz contingent: The story goes that 
at a club which featured progressive jazz 


Such items as 
Blues” (070196) on BB9030, ““My 
Mellow Man” (059151) BB8640 and Vi 
20-2161 ‘I’m Going To Start A Racket” 
(064731) BB 8895 and “I Gotta Have 
It” (D7-VB-2317), are worthy examples 


the blues with feeling. 


for anyone’s collection. While such 
standard items as ‘“‘Them There Eyes” 
(D7-VB-2320), Vi 20-2999, and “How 
Come You Do Me Like You Do” 
(DB-VB-2557), Vi 20-2214, show just 
what a great jazz singer she was. 


As a composer she will be best 
remembered as the creator of “Why 
Don’t You Do Right” which rocketed 
Peggy Lee to fame and fortune. Lil's 
recording of this number is well worth 
searching for (BB8714, Vi. 20-3283). 


It is to be hoped that if anyone 
connected with EMI should read this 
column they will ponder over the 
suggestion of a Lil Green LP, or failing 
this perhaps a couple of sides to be 
going on with. After all Miss Green’s 
“In The Dark” sold nearly two million 
copies, so it might be worth a gamble. 
The issue of a Green record would 


release a statement to the effect that for a while this happening occurred. please many blues collectors. How 
the news of his demise had been grossly The manager tells that once, during a about it H.M.V.? 
exaggerated. The acute embarrassment long intermission, a waiter dropped a 
has been relieved by Mrs. Johnson who tray of dishes and three couples got up © e866 °0 
regards the error as a good omen. to dance. 
1 *FATS’ WALLER at THE ORGAN 
I Mamacita; Swinga-Dilla-Street; I Believe in Miracles; 
Let’s get away from it all 7 EG 8022 
SIDNEY BECHET 
\ AND HIS NEW ORLEANS FEETWARMERS 
Sweetie Dear; I’m Coming Virginia; 
7' 45 rp.m. Rose Room; Lady be Good 7 EG 8005 


EXTENDED PLAY © 


RECORDS 


Each reeord 


Avalon 


MUGGSY SPANIER 


THE BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 


Stompin’ at the Savoy; My Melancholy Baby; Moon Glow; 
7 EG 8003 


(I wish I could shimmy like my) Sister Kate; What did I do to 
be so black and blue; Someday sweetheart; Riverboat shuffle 


up to 15 minutes 
7 EG 8010 
FRANKIE CARLE At THE PIANO 
1 


playing time 
Crazy Bones Rag; The Prisoner’s Song; Frankie Carle Rag; 
7 EG 8019 


Frankie and Johnnie 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
45 rpm. Extended Play Records 


LONDON w.t 


| 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


We hope you will visit us at 
@ Stand No. 9, National Radio 
and Television Exhibition, 
Earl’s Court 
August 25th—September 4th 


@rue GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION) 8-II GREAT CASTLE STREET 
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How often we have remarked that 
life is very short, and how tragically 
brief is our sojourn in this world: how 
frequently we have found time running 
out on us. “So little time and so much 
to do” has become a well worn cliché 
in this modern speed-conscious world. 
In the life of a journalist the fleeting 
moments are more than a reality, the 
rapidity with which the days pass 
become a nightmare. Events arrive and 
are over and forgotten before one has 
time to catch their significance. To- 
morrow’s news has a habit of becoming 
stale before it appears in print. 


ROMANCE IN THE DARK 

A striking example of this occurred 
only a short time ago: when the pages 
of the MELODY MAKER carried a photo 
of that fine blues singer Lil Green, with 
the headline. ““Romance In The Dark 
Girl” Dies In Chicago”. Ironically 
enough, I was in the midst of preparing 
an article for JAzz JoURNAL on the 
subject of Lil Green when I read this 
sad news of her death. I had been 
collecting information on her career for 
some months, with the very kind help of 
Ed. Kirkeby. The MELODY MAKER 
story changed the whole conception of 
my proposed article—Lil Green, while 
still a young woman had died from 
cancer. Any tribute must now be 
tinged with sadness. 

Her death to the average record 
buyer probably meant little, but for 
those who possess any of her records 
the news must have come as a sad 
shock. 

Lil Green was more than just another 
singer. She was a fine artist who really 
understood the blues and loved what 
she sang. This could be heard in 
every record she made. 

Like so many blues singers she was 
very neglected in this country. EMI 
have not issued a single one of her many 
recordings. all of which were made for 
Bluebird-Victor—yet | understand her 
records sold well in the States. That 


LIL 


GREEN 


- - a tribute to a great jazz singer - - 


by [DERR]IICK STEWART-BAXTER 


she has died when she was barely out 
of her youth is tragic—that she is 
virtually unknown over here is a dis- 
grace! But I do noi think any good 
can come from lambasting EMI for 
their neglect. Perhaps, now that she 
has gone they will consider issuing some 
of her better sides—an LP would be 
acceptable. 


THE LIFE STORY 

The life story of Lillie Green is a sad 
one, as is so often the case in jazz. Her 
early years were spent in the city of her 
birth, New Orleans. This would be 
somewhere around 1919 or 1920, for 
she was’only in her middle thirties when 
she died. 

Her early life runs true to form ; it 
was a life of poverty and misery. There 
was no easy passage for Lil Green. One 
of a family of ten, she was soon to know 
what hunger and poverty could mean— 
and, still worse, there was little love in 
her early life, for both her mother and 
her father died when she was only nine. 
With so many in the family to feed, 
it was a case of “get out into the world 
and earn your keep”, and so Lil was 
forced to lead a nomadic life, travelling 
from place to place, taking any job 
that came her way. Nothing was too 
hard for her—she had to live and could 
not afford to be fussy. 


TO CHICAGO 
It was not until her elder sister, Clara, 
was finally established in Chicago that 
Lil knew much home life. To Clara 
she came, and to Clara she turned for 
affection. Lil’s childhood life was, I 
suppose. much the same as any other 


‘child on the teeming, roaring Southside. 


That tough, rough and bawdy district 
into which the Negro migrated when 
the great industries of the North called 
for workers. We know that she 
attended the public schools until the 
completion of her junior high school 
studies, but she was a sensitive child, 
and felt that the burden her sister was 
carrying was too great. The family 
must be supported. And this would 
not be done while she was still at 
school; so she quit. 

At various school concerts she had 
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displayed an unusual singing talent, 
and with the thought of a singing career 
in mind she took any job she could find 
which would get her near to music...A 
singing waitress, for example, with tips 
and the odd dollar bill thrown to her, it 
was a step in the right direction—any 
thing, in fact, which would bring her to 
the notice of the public. 

Finally a lucky break came, a nice 
young fellow drove her home from a 
dance one night, and was impressed with 
her sincerity. He had a friend who ran 
a Southside nightclub; would she like 
to work there ? Lil was quick to see the 
possibilities of a Chicago Night-spot— 
and so an audition was arranged and 
Lil duly found herself singing in the 
All-Star Club. This was the beginning 
of her rise to fame—for she did achieve 
considerable success in the years to 
come. Next came a job at Chicago’s 
Manchester Grill, which was the real 
turning point in her life. While singing 
there one night a man in a large party 
of heavy spenders asked her to sing the 
blues. This was the first time she had 
been asked to sing the songs of her 
Race and she was a trife scared. She 
had no cause to worry, for Lil was a 
born blues singer. She was a huge 
success and it was not long before the 
proprietor was insisting that she featur- 
ed more and more blues in her “act”. 
Gradually Lil developed a great love 
for these fine blues songs, and it was 
not long before she was composing her 
own—and with amazing success. 

RECORDED FOR BLUEBIRD 

It was while she was appearing at the 
Manchester Grill that a talent scout, 
Lester Miro heard her sing. He was 
very impressed and arranged a record- 
ing session for Bluebird. On May 9th, 
1940, Lil Green cut her first sides 
“Romance In The Dark™ (044974), 
“Just Rockin’ * (044975) and ‘What 
Have I Done ~ (044976). Of these it 
was the non-blues item ‘Romance In 
The Dark” which caught the public 
fancy. A beautifully sung little number, 
with a “bluesy” atmosphere about it, 
this record came into the “best seller” 
class, and made Lil a regular visitor to 

continued on page 27 
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POOH-POOH FROM PUGH. 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to express my appreciation 
of the consistently high standard which 
Jazz Journal is now attaining. Some of 
Stanley Dance’s articles are superlative. 
Unfortunately the article by Rae Wittrick 
entitled “Bunk or Bunkum” in your last 
issue was in my view rather controversial. 
May I take this opportunity of expressing a 
few remarks on the matter ? 

Miss Wittrick appears to be guilty of the 
very crime she is condemning, namely 
stating facts that although basically correct, 
are cunningly distorted, so as to give an 
entirely false impression. Surely we have 
stood just enough of this nonsense, Bunk was 
no more than a very mediocre trumpeter 
when he came back on the jazz scene in the 
forties. Perhaps he used to be great when 
he was playing with Bolden, | don’t think 
that anyone will deny that, but to say that 
he was a masterful trumpeter when he made 
his come back is absolutely absurd. Let 
me quote one of Miss Wittrick’s priceless 
remarks. She says “Bunk did not indulge 
in screaming flights of fancy, but instead he 
displayed a never-ending knowledge of 
subtle mastery and variation, suggesting 
the tune rather than blantantly blasting it 
in our faces”. This seems rather strange, 
as for instance listen to him playing a solo 
on ‘Beautiful Doll’. This is one of his 
better records with regard to technique, 
but chorus after chorus out comes the 
straight tune, with Don Ewell doing his 
best to lift the performance out of the rut. 
Taking a record which is more common 
over here, “Maryland”, listen to the pathe- 
tic technique, and the tune coming through 
whenever Bunk can summon enough 
power to complete a chorus. Where is 
this subtle mastery and variation ? This 
brings me to another point of Miss Witt- 
rick’s article where she says, “In the 
ensemble passages Bunk introduced varia- 
tion in the over-all tonal sound of the band 
by dropping into low register and playing 
very quietly behind Lewis and Robinson 
and on occasions he would carry this 
policy even further and drop out of the 
ensembles entirely for a few bars”. So this 
is another feature of greatness, it quite 
surprises me, as I always thought that the 
trumpet played the integral part of all 
ensembles. Miss Wittrick proudly points 
out that Wooden Joe Nicholas also adopted 
this idea of dropping out in choruses, but 
is this such a recommendation ? | should 
like to venture the suggestion that Bunk 
dropped out either through intoxication, or 
else, having lost himself so completely, 
thought it better to wait until he could pick 
up the chord sequence once more. To 
close I should like to say that Bunk is not 
alone in my condemnation, Marrero, 
Pavageau, and Lewis are all as bad. Since 
when has Bunk’s band had a rhythm 
section “unsurpassed for drive and relaxa- 
tion ?” Listen to, shall we say, “Two 
Jim Blues”, never have | heard such a 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


heavy and depressing beat. Humphrey 
Lyttelton was quite correct when he said 
that jazz had to have a shifting rhythm, 
based more on a calypso rhythm than 
on a heavy four beats to the bar. To any 
one who is still in the slightest doubt about 
Bunk’s ability, let me say this, “please 
listen to the trumpet solo on ‘Franklin St. 
Blues’. This should assure anyone, any- 
time, anywhere, that Bunk as a musician 
was vastly over-rated and that his particular 
brand of music will die an untimely death. 
—G. J. PuGH, Bristol. 


PAGING COLLECTORS 
Dear Sir, 

It gives me great pleasure to find Jazz 
Journal once again publishing articles of 
interest to the “puristically” leaning 
traditionalist. It is gratifying to find my 
faith in J.Js. inherent, but recently latent 
jazz worthiness not unjustified. 

However, I feel—and I am sure there are 
potential subscribers who feel the same 
way—that there is a long felt and pressing 
need for a ‘collectors’ page”. This used 
to be a regular feature of J.J. until acouple 
of years ago, when John Davis and Gray 
Clarke wrote ‘Collectors’ Stuff. With the 
present flood of London Archive records, 
and the possible presence of alternate 
masters, the need is now more than ever 
urgent. This is the time when an attempt 
should be made to wrest from Father Time’s 
Discography the true personnels of these 
veteran recordings. 

My thanks to Derrick Stewart-Baxter 
for at least providing one page of interest- 
ing reading per month in the days when 
Jazz Journal was enveloped in the tentacles 
of bop and popular music—JOHN M. 
WILLIAMSON, Belfast. 

(We agree, and would be pleased to hear 
from anyone who would like to compile a 
“collectors” page each month.—Ed.). 


RUSSELL OF SPIN. 
Dear Sir, 

Having just scanned the June issue can I 
make one or two adverse comments on the 
“Worth a Spin” section. A substantial 
portion of the Journal is devoted to this 
item (8 pages) and yet | don’t feel that any 
of the discs are really adequatelv dealt with. 

Would it not be preferable if the really 
choice releases each month could be dealt 
with in detail, and then a summary made 
in your popular Vocal and Dance manner 
on the remainder. 

It seems illogical to me that “The Four 
Freshmen” shculd be allocated as much 
space as “Frisky Foot Jackson and His 
Thumpers”. Albert McCarthy in “Jazz 
Forum” No. 3 says that “it is time that 
something is done to arrest the present 
trend towards potted reviews which tell 
the readers nothing”, and I must confess I 
am with him all the way on this. Jazz 
Journal does have penetrating record 
reviews, but they are to be found invariably 
in the Lightly and Politely columns. 
Could not ‘Worth a Spin” be revised, and 
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if completeness be the aim, the mediocre 
stuff (i.e. most of it) be just given a mention 
in a summary at the end ? 

One or two reviews in this issue give one 
cause to wonder just how the records for 
mention in “Worth a Spin” are shared out 
among your team of reviewers, and to 
suspect that you just draw lots. We all 
know, for example, that Peter Tanner’s 
enthusiasm tends towards female crooners 
and pseudo-Dixieland. But even so, could 
anything be more misleading than his‘review’ 
of “Good Time Mama” and ‘Maxwell 
Street Stomp only appeal,” we 
read, “is the work of Punch Miller”. And 
“....much of the other solo work.... 
sounds dated even by 1929 standards”. 
Now realiy! Even the personnel Peter finds 
obscure; is it not established that this 
consists of, in addition to Miller, Joe 
Walker (cl, as); Jimmy Blythe (p); possibly 
Ikey Robinson (bj); and Jimmy Bertrand 
(d). Maybe he only reads the labels. 

I wonder if other readers share my dis- 
satisfaction with this section of what is 
now the finest jazz periodical published ? 
—PErTER RusSELL, Rugby. 

THE MORTON MIX UP 
Dear Sirs, 

Reader J. J. Laughton has already point- 
ed out the mix-up of numbers on _ the 
Muggsy Spanier LP, and the same thing 
has been done on the Jelly Roll Morton 
longplayer. 

Here we have two piano pieces sand- 
wiched between the band sides, and “Shoe 
Shiners Drag” has been separated from its 
backing on 78. 

Maybe we should not be too critical, as I 
suppose it’s hard to please everybody, but 
surely it is time someone who knows super- 
vised the issue of these splendid LPs. 

T. P. ANDERSON, Glasgow. 
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Compiled by 


STANLEY 


ALLEN, JESSE 
Sittin’ and Wonderin’ & | Wonder What's 
the Matter ... IMPERIAL 5285 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS (acc. Gordon Jenkins 


The Boppenpcoof sone & Bye and Bye DECCA 29153 
AULD, GEORGIE 
Take My Word & Back to Back CORAL 61195 


The High and the Mighty & Sneaky Pete CAROL 61205 
BAKER, CHET (with Strings) 
You Don’t Know What Love Is & I'm Thru 

With Love & Love Walked In & You 

Better Go Now & | Married An Angel 

& Love & | Love You & What a Difference 

a Day Made & Why Shouldn't 1? & A 

Little Duet & The Wind & The Trickley- 

didlier (12 inch) COLUMBIA LP 549 
BAKER, LA VERN 
1 Can't Hold Out Any Longer & Living My 

Life For You ATLANTIC 
BASIE, COUNT 
Peace Pipe & The Blues Done Come Back CLEF 89115 
BASCOMB, DUD 
Blue But True & Danny Boy TRUE-BLUE 415 
Alley ‘‘C’' & Dud’s Theme TRUE-BLUE 417 
BECHET, SIDNEY 
Bugle Blues & Indiana & Honeysuckle Rose 

& Ole Miss STORYVILLE LP 306 
BLACKWELL, OTIS 
Nobody Met the Train & |’m Standing at 

Doorway JAY DEE 792 
BLEY, PAUL 
Drum One & Autumn Breeze 
BLYTH, JIMMY 
Chicago Stomps & Armour Ave. Struggle 

& Mr. Freddie Blues & Lovin's Been 

Here and Gone to Mecca Flat & Sunshine 

Special & Be Yourself & South Side 

Stomp & Five O'clock Blues RIVERSIDE LP 103) 
BOYD, EDDIE 
Came Home This Morning & Hush, Baby, 


1030 


MERCURY 16006 


Don't You Cry CHESS 1573 
BRADSHAW, TINY 
Spider Web & The Gypsy KING 4727 
BROOKS, HADDA 
i Don’t Mind & He’s Coming Home OKEH 7031 


BROWN, GATEMOUTH 
Okie Doke Stomp & Depression Blues PEACOCK 1637 
BROWN, ROY 
Don’t Let it Rain & No Love At All 
BRUEBECK, DAVE 
Balcony Rock & Out of Nowhere & Le 
Souk & Take the Train & 
Is You & Don’t Worry ‘Bout Me & 
Want to Be Happy (12 inch) COLUMBIA LP 556 
CAMPBELL, LOUIS 
* Facts & Gotta Have You, 
EXCELLO 2035 
CAT MEN, THE (Sam Taylor, ts) 


KING 4722 


Please be kind & This Can't Be Love M.G.M. 11758 
CLARK, EDDIE 
Number One a & Cloudy Weather J-O.B. 1104 


COBB, ARNET 
No Child, No ore & Night 
CRAYTON, PEE WEE 
Every Dog Has a Day & Do unto Others IMPERIAL5S288 
CROTHERS, SCAT MAN 
On the Sunny Side of the Street & Smile 

Will go Long Way DECCA 29097 
CURTIS, EDDIE TEX 


ATLANTIC 1031 


The Candy Man & The Girl | Left Behind GEE 7 
DAVIS, BILL 
Wailin’ For Moondog & Come Rain or 

Come Shine OKEH 7033 
DAVIS, MILES 
Ray's Idea & | Waited For You BLUE NOTE 1619 
DENBY, JUNIOR 
I'm Still Lonesome & With This Ring KING 4717 
DOGGETT, BILL 
Sweet Lorraine & Tailor Made KING 4720 


DONALDSON, LOU & CLIFFORD BROWN 
Bellarosa & Cookin’ BLUE NOTE 1623 
ELDRIDGE, ROY 


When It’s Sleepy Time Down South & 

Echoes of Harlem CLEF 89116 
ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Isle of Capri & Band Call CAPITOL 2817 


EMERSON, BILLY THE KID 


I'm Not Going Home & The Woodchuck SUN 203 
FIELDING, JERRY 
When | Grow too Old to Dream & Peanut 

Vendor TREND 66 


ENT AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


DANCE 


FITZGERALD, ELLA 
Who's Afraid & | Wished On the Moon DECCA 29137 
FOSTER, POPS 
Shim-me-sha-wabble & Oh, Baby & Dixie- 

land Jazz Band One-Step & Anything 

For you SIMEON, OMER: Bandanna 

Days & Creole Lullaby & Lorenzo's Blues 

& Harlem Hotcha PAX LP 6006 
FRANCO, BUDDY DE 
Handful of Stars & Star Sapphire & Stella 

By Starlight & It Wasn't the Stars & 

Stairways to the Stars & Star Eyes & 

Star of Africa GENE NORMAN Vol. 2. LP 
GILLESPIE, DIZZY 
Emanon & Oolyakoo & Stay On It & Good 

Bait & One Bass Hit & Manteca GENE NORMAN 


Vol. 4. LP 
GONZALES, PAUL 
It Don’t Mean a Thing & Don't Blame Me 


EMARCY 16008 

GOWANS, BRAD 
Poor Butterfield & I’m Coming Virginia & 

Jazz Me Blues & Stompin’ At the Savoy & 

Singin’ the Blues & Clari-Jama & Carolina 

In the Morning & Jada VICTOR LP LJM 3000 
GREEN, BENNY 
| Wanna Blow & People Will Say We're In 


Love DECCA 29152 
GREEN, UPBIE 
Dansero & Skylark BLUE NOTE 1627 
GUITAR, SLIM 
Cryin’ In che Morning & Woman Troubles 


IMPERIAL 5278 
HAMPTON, LIONEL 
Gabby’s Gabbin’ & !umpin’ With G.H. M.G.M. 11765 
HAWKINS, JALACY 


Baptize Me In Wine & Not Anymore TIMELY 1004 
HEFTi, NEAL 
Mood Indigo & One O'clock Jump EPIC 9042 
HENDERSON, SAM 
Too Bad, Sweet Mama & Go, Mother, Go 

GROOVE 002! 
HILL, RAYMOND (instr). 
Bourbon Street Jump & The Snuggle SUN 204 
HINTON, OTIS 
Walkin’ Down Hill & Emmaline TIMELY 1003 


JACKSON, LIL’ SON 
Blues by the Jomag & Trouble Don’t Last 

Alway: IMPERIAL 5286 
1AMES. ELMORE 
Sho Nuff | Do & 1839 Blues FLAIR 1039 
JORDAN, LOUIS 
4 Dollar Down & Hurry Home ALADDIN 3243 
KENTON, STAN 
The Lady In Red & Under a Blanket of Blue 


CAPITOL 2822 

KING, KID (Instr.) 
Memories in Melody & Dreamy Moods EXCELLO 2037 
KIRK, ANDY 
Hole in the Wall & Mind If | Remind 

You ? DECCA 29167 
KONITZ, LEE 
Hi Beck & These Foolish Things & Sound 

Lee & Subconscious Lee STORYVILLE LP 304 
KRUPA, GENE 
Don't Be That Way & This Can't Be Love 


CLEF 89114 

LEWIS, LOVEY 
Take a Chance with Me & Arig, Baby 
LIGHTFOOT, PAPA 

ine, Women, Whiskey & Mean Old 

Train IMPERIAL 5289 
McDANIEL, WILLARD 
Yesterday & If | Had My Life To Live 

Over CROWN 117 
McHARGUE, ROSY 
Ace In the Hole & Everybody Works But 

Father & Frankie and Johnny & rey 

Stable Blues & Oriental Jazz 

Walked Right “ (12 inch) AUDIOPHILE AP-19 
McHOUSTON, ED 
I'm tired & Where . 44 Honey GROOVE 0020 
McNEELY, BIG JA 
Let's Work & Hard fax 
McPHATTER, CLYDE 
Honey Love & Warm Your Hearts ATLANTIC 1029 
MATLOCK, MATTY 

You Think It’s About 

TEAGARDEN, JACK 
MAYFIELD, PERCY 
You Don’t Exist No More & Sugar Mama 

and Peachy Papa SPECIALITY 499 


DUKE 126 


FEDERAL 12186 


Time & 


: Parasol OMEGA 110 


30 


MAYL, GENE 
Bil! Bailey, Won't You Please Come Home 
& Blue Mamma’s Suicide Wail & St. 
James Infirmary & Sweet Georgia Brown 
& Red River Valley & Weary Blues (12 inch) 
AUDIOPHILE AP-I8 
MAYS, ZILLA 
Nite Shift Blues & Why Do You Cry 
BRUNSWICK 84031 
MILTON, ROY 


Gonna Leave You Baby & It’s Too Late 


SPECIALITY 526 
MOTLEY, FRANK 
Crying, Crying & I’m Gonna Miss You JOSIE 761 
MULLIGAN, GERRY 
Varsity Drag & Swing House & Love Me & 

Leave Me & Half Nelson & Speak Low & 

Lady Bird GENE NORMAN Vol. 3 LP 
OVERBEA, DANNY 
You're Mine & Roamin’ Man CHECKER 796 
PAIGE, HAL 
Big Foot May & Please Say You Do ATLANTIC 1032 
PARKER, LITTLE JUNIOR 
Please Baby Blues & Sittin’ Drinkin’ and 


Thinkin’ DUKE 127 
PIANO RED 
Decatur —— Blues & Big Rock Joe From 

Kokom GROOVE 0023 
RHYTHM CATS, THE 
Cool Caravan & Blue Saxophone SPECIALITY 496 
ROGERS, JIMMY 
Sloppy Drunk & Chicago Bound CHESS 1574 


RUMSEY, HOWARD 
Aquarium z Warm Winds & Night In 
Tunisia & Albatross & Stiil Life & an s 
Groove & Hermosa Summer & Hap 
Town CONTEMPORARY LP 2510 
SASH, LEON 
Leon the Lion & Package for Peggy MERCURY 16003 
SAVAGE, AL 
Be Seeing You In My Dreams & Take Your 
Time HERALD 430 
SAVAGE, JOHNNY 
What Is This Thing Called Love ? 
Moonlight Serenade NOR 
SHANK, BUD 
Casa de Luz & Lotus Bud & Lefc Bank & 
Shank's Pranks & Jasmine & Just a Few 


NOCTURNE LPS 
SHAW, ARTIE 
Imagination & Sunny Side Up CLEF 89117 
SHEARING, GEORGE 
Mambo Inn & I've Never Been !n Love 
Before M.G.M. 
SHIRLEY & LEE 
Keep On & Confessin’ ALADDIN 3244 
SILVER, HORACE 
Opus de Funk & a In, Day Out BLUE NOTE 1625 
SMITH, JOHNN 
Yesterdays & ane ROYAL ROOST 586 
SMITH, TAB 
How Long Has It Been & Ace High UNITED 178 
BEULAH (acc. Sy 
ion't Steal My Heart & Hip Shaking Ma 
BETHLEHEM 1296 
SUTTON, RALPH (Ed. Hal!, Walter Page) 
Up Jumped You With Love & Sweet and 


vA JAK 1314 


11754 


Lovely DECCA 29081 
THOMPSON, SONNY 
Single Shot & I'm Beggin’ and Pleadin’ KING 4718 
TURNER, IKE (Instr). 
Loosely & Cubano Jump FLAIR 1040 


WALKER, T-BONE 

Wanderin’ Heart & Bye, Bye Baby 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 

Bie Long Sliding Thing & You Can't Love 


Two MERCURY 70392 
WATERS, MUDD Y 
Just Make Love To Me & Oh, Yeh 
WELLS, JUNIOR 
Lawdy, Lawdy & "Bout the ao“ of Day STATES 139 
WITHERSPOON, JIM 
Oh, Boy & | Done Told ~ i FEDERAL 12189 


IMPERIAL 52€4 


CHESS 1571 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A.. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- | 


| 
| 
| 


hand American and rare items, he is determined to "give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A."of course. 


LONDON 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 


Birmingham, 5. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road. 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON _(continued) 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 


82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum | 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


PEN AND 


PERSONAL! WANTED~-Ellington’s “‘Hot & Bothered”’ 


THE 


| Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD COLLECTORS 


WANTED. YOUR 


UNWANTED __ RE- 


Club Notice 
| Board 


Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 


CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
Friendships. Introductions all | Parlo. R582.W aH, 52 Garvock Hill, Dunferm- | or what have you? Cash or exchange “White Hart.” Southall — 
districts. All ages. Send 5d.! line. home or abroad.—Write, phone or call : Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 


stamps for Free Book 100 
Photographs and details 

Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- 
ton, Manchester. 


FOR SALE. Complete sets | 
of ‘‘Jazz Illustrated’’ (8 issues). 
Perfect condition. 7/6. post 
free. Box 1020. 


Braintree. 


| others for Sale. 


A BARGAIN in jazz read-, 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy) 

3 copies for 1/3. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. { 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 
23! Baker St., London, N.W.1. 
Founded 1940. 

Members everywhere. Write for | 
Particulars. 


MUSICIANS. Send for free list 
of 1200 Evergreens in correct | 
key for your instrument, and 
improve your busking. Spencer, 
19 Warwick Avenue, Bedford. | 


Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 

FOR SALE ‘‘Record Changer’’, Jan. ‘5! to 

March '52 inclusive 10/-. ‘‘Metronome"’, Jan. - 

to June ‘53 inclusive (Jan. "51 and Sept. 

missing) 30/-. Stanley Dance, Cottesmore, 


£5/10/0 


Plymouth. 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS’’ or 
‘*DISPOSALS"’ in these columns for 6d. per 
record——Minimum 3-——Maximum 20. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS From 
Write for illustrations. Easy Band 

payments. Stamford, Dept. C20., 20 College 

Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 
AUCTION. -100 Foreign and Deleted Jazz | 
and Swing Records. Send for lists. 
Send your wants lists. 
Rhodes, 128 Kirstone Rd., Newbold, Chester- 


C.H. YARDLEY & Co., ‘*The Music Shop for 
all musical requirements’’, 96, Tavistock Road, 


Soho Street, Oxford 83, 105 and 607. 


PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern"’ 
Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
“JAZZ CARDINALS”. 
Weekly Subscription |/3d. only. 


Wil! anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details to: 
21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
_ or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
Kent. S.A-E. appreciated 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Orley Drive, Ilford, 
| Essex. 


GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
SOC. Record recitals. 

Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 
| Street, London, W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds - 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


Sidney Bechet 
Duke Ellington 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—3/- per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 


by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7,6 Post 6d extra. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, 


your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5/ 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “*FATS’? WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada's only 
Jazz Magazine. 
Special Trial Offer—3 copies for 1/- 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorperating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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Present 


Two 
OUTSTANDING 
ELON | NEW 
L. Ps. 
WILD BILL DAVISON - - - - # MLP 50I 


JAZZ AT STOREYVILLE - - - - MLP 502 


(With: ED HALL, VIC DICKENSON, JO JONES, ETC.,) 


Melodisc Records Limited, 12 Earlham Street, Cambridge Circus, 
London W.C.2. 


RECORDS 


“TO SAY THE LEAST MAN—WE | IN THE NORTH 
RADIOGRAMS 
STOCK THE MOST !” | PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
78 — 45 — EP — 33 aadaaaaiie 
NEW and SECONDHAND RADIO 
ACCESSORIES 
TAX FREE EXPORTS | catia, ARRANGEMENTS 


| MAIL ORDER DEPT. 


REPAIR SERVICE 
CALL * WRITE * PHONE 
100 CHARING CROSS ROAD Cpen All Day Wedueadag Closed Saturday 
18-20 Manchester St.. LIVERPOOL, | 
TEMple Bar 8619 Telephone — CENTRAL 648/9. 
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—-VOGUE RECORDS LTD = 


vogue 


CORAL SERIES 
BRINGING TO BRITAIN AMERICA’S LEADING RECORDING STARS 


INCLUDING 
TERESA BREWER GEORGIE AULD DON CORNELL LES BROWN 
PEARL BAILEY KAREN CHANDLER JOHNNY DESMOND ART LUND 
LAWRENCE WELK EILEEN BARTON KENNY ROBERTS GWEN BRADLEY a 
MODERNAIRES RAY BLOCH NEAL HEFTI CONNIE HAINES - 
ALAN DALE BUDDY GRECO BETTE McLAURIN CLIFF STEWARD ali: 
ETC. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT AVAILABLE FROM AUGUST Ist, 1954. 
10 inch, 78 r.p.m. 


TERESA BREWER GEORGIE AULD 7 
Q2,00!1 jILTED 
Le Grand Tour de l’Amour 
Q2,010 Cole Slaw 
DON CORNELL Dark Green 


Q2,004 Little Lucy 
Believe in Me 


JANE RUSSELL, DELLA RUSSELL DROWN ORCHESTRA 
BERYL DAVIES, CONNIE HAINES 


Q2,006 Do Lord 
Make a Joyful Noise unto the Lord 


McGUIRE SISTERS 


JACKIE LEE Q2,003 Goodnight Sweetheart, Goodnight 
Q?2,008 Isle of Capri Heavenly Feeling 
By the Light of the Silvery Moon 
EILEEN BARTON THE FOUR GUYS 
Q2,009 Sway Q2,007 This must be the Place 
When Mama Calls Oh, How | love-a You 
VOGUE RECORDS LIMITED, 113/115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel. KNightsbridge 4256/7/8 
MANUFACTURERS of VOGUE, GOOD TIME JAZZ and SEECO RECORDS. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF LONDON JAZZ ARCHIVE SERIES, LONDON and VOCALION RECORDS: 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell England 
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